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cite Detroit,” the automo- 
bile capital of the world, has seen 
many mergers on the industrial 
front in the past 50 years. Today, 
it is witnessing a merger of another 
type, an “educational merger” by 
two major universities to coordi 
nate and enlarge their adult educa- 
tion services for the 
metropolitan Detroit. 

This exciting new idea in adult 
being fostered by 
Wayne State University and the 
University of Michigan. Until 1956 
Wayne was a city- -supported uni- 
versity (enrollment of 14,000 stu 
dents), under the control of the 
Board of aeosge of the City of 
Detroit. On July 1 of that vear, 
it began a F ac Se transitional 
period which will end on July 1, 
1959, with its becoming a fully 
state-supported university. Al- 
though the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (enrollment 
23,000) is in Ann Arbor, 40 miles 
west of Detroit, it has sponsored for 
several years 


citizens of 


education — is 


broad program of 
extension courses, both credit and 
noncredit, in the Horace Rack- 
ham Educational Memorial build- 
ing in Detroit, just one block away 
from the campus of Wayne State 
University 

Although the establishment of a 
jointly sponsored Division of Adult 


Education was approved by the 


governing bodies of the two uni- 


HAMILTON STILLWELL ts Director of 
the Division of Adult Education of 
Wayne State University and The Uni 
versity of Michigan. This cooperative 
venture has been operating for more 
than a year with excellent results, de 
scribed in the accompanying article 
Mr. Stillwell is President-Elect of the 
Adult Education Association of Mich 


igan 
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DETROIT’S MERGER 


versities August of 1957, it was 
in the fall of 1958 that a coordi- 
nated program under the Division's 
administration was initiated in De- 
troit and the surrounding area. 

Before reporting on the brief ex- 
of the Division, a few 
facts will be reviewed about metro- 
politan Detroit and adult educa- 
tion in the area. 


perience 


Metropolitan Detroit 


Detroit is the fifth largest city 
in the United States, with a popu- 
lation of 1,900,000. It is the major 
city in a suburban area of almost 
four million people identified as 
metropolitan Detroit. It is not un- 
like other metropolitan areas in the 
United States except for its close 
identity to the manufacture of one 
product—the automobile. It has 
been called “a one industry city” 
or “a city of engines and wheels” 
and this poses problems. 

In the last decade, the city has 
been losing manufacturing indus- 
tries. The closing of the Packard 
and Hudson plants, alone, made 
30,000 jobless. For many of the 
older workers among this group, 
this has meant permanent unem- 
ployment. The city has suffered 
an annual tax loss of $4,000,000 as 
a result of the moving of industries 
out of the city. Other autamobile 
manufacturers have been moving 
plants out of the city to the sub- 
urbs. Manufacturing industries re- 
lated to the automobile industry 
have also joined the exodus. 

Since the last census in 1950, De- 
troit has shown only a 2.7 per cent 
increase in population while the 
five-county area which surrounds it 
has increased in population by 66.3 
per cent. The relationship of this 
giant to its suburbs is a serious 
question for the future. Outdated 


By HAMILTON STILLWELL 


housing in the city has led to the 
movement of residents to the sub- 
urbs. Today, the city is under- 
taking one of the most ambitious 
programs of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of any city 
in the nation. Whether Detroit. 
through these efforts, can attract 
back within the city limits both 
residents and manufacturers is the 
question. 


School integration 


With a Negro population which 
approaches one-half million, or one 
quarter of its total population, De- 
troit, along with Philadelphia and 
Chicago, is facing the problem of 
integration in its schools and the 
growth of interracial housing in res- 
idential areas. 
forward 
question 
explosion it 


Detroit has moved 
steadily in solving this 
since its racial 
August 15 years ago. 
Piscnintiogisse has alwavs hurt 
Detroit more than any other major 
city in the United States. It is not 
idle rumor that when the rest of 
the nation tightens its economic 
belt Detroit is in danger of losing 
not only the belt, but that which 
the belt supports. During the re- 
cent recession ( January-September, 
1958 ), when the nation’s une mploy- 
ment was at 8 per cent, the Detroit 
figure was 15 per cent. Today, 
175,000 or 12 per cent of the work 
force is idle. 
Detroit is known as a 
town.” 


serious 


“union 
Its average salaries for the 
working class are high. It also 
means that industry is wary. of 
locating in the area because of the 
strength of organized labor in the 
city. When you study Detroit, this 
is a fact which cannot be over- 
looked. These are some of the 
socio-economic facts about the city 
and its suburbs which must be 
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IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Two universities have joined to provide 


a unified program of noncredit courses 


taken into consideration when its 
programs in adult education are 
examined. 

Both Detroit and its suburbs 
have a variety of adult education 
programs. The city, through its 
public and volunt: ry agencies, 
reaches an estimated 100,000 adults 
annually with organized adult edu- 
cation activities. The adult educa- 
tion program of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Detroit serves 70,000 
adults each year and operates on a 
budget of approximately $800,000, 
of which 45 per cent is contributed 
by the Board of Education. 

Other public agencies with ex- 
tensive programs of adult educa- 
tion are the Detroit Public Library, 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, The 
City of Detroit Department of 
Parks and Recreation and_ the 
Cooperative Extension Service of 
Michigan State University. Another 
35,000 adults participate in courses 
sponsored by private agencies in 
the city. Among these volunti ary 
agencies are the churches, unions, 
industries, private colleges and uni- 
versities, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s and 
Jewish Community Centers. 


Typical Courses 


In the suburban communities, the 
adult education picture is domi- 
nated by the public school pro- 
grams. Most of the larger com- 
munities have a full-time director 
of adult education. The courses 
are typical of most adult school 
programs, with emphasis on the 
vocational and avocational subjects. 
The enrollments are high, and most 
programs are able to recover their 
direct costs which include instruc- 
tional expenses, printing, mailing, 
publicity costs. The board of edu- 
cation assumes the indirect costs 
There is some state support. A 


June, 1959 


total of $250,000 is divided among 
230 school districts in the state 
which have adult education 
programs. 

The foregoing is the setting in 
which this new jointly sponsored 
Division of Adult Education found 
itself when, with a director and a 
secretary, it “opened an office” in 
the Rackham Educational Memo- 
rial (The University of Michigan 
Extension Service building in De- 
troit) during the first week of 
October, 1957. 


The Division’s Purpose 


What is the purpose of this new 
Division? Does it have a role in the 
already active adult education pro- 
gram of metropolitan Detroit? 
How can it meet the needs of the 
adults in this metropolitan area? 
What needs are already being met 
by existing programs? What are 
the responsibilities of the Division 
to the two universities which 
jointly sponsor it in the area? 

A committee of administrators of 
the two universities which drafted 
the statement on the purpose of 
the Division, approved by the gov- 
erning bodies of the two universi- 

listed these objectives: 

(a) To provide a_ unified pro- 
gram in adult education, directed 
to programs of study compatible 
with the purposes and objectives 
of the universities. 

(b) To insure that educational 
programs in nondegree study areas 
may be systematically expanded 
and encouraged without unnec- 
essary duplication of effort and 
facilities. 

(c) To increase the interest. of 
campus units (schools, colleges, 
departments) in noncredit adult 
services and programs, and to in- 
volve these units in planning, con- 


ducting, and assessing the Divi- 
sion’s instructional undertakings. 

(d) To encourage and to assist 
area institutions, organizations and 
agencies, when invited to do so, 
in coordinating and strengthening 
their adult educational activities. 

The above are more easily iso- 
lated as purposes than the relating 
of the new Division to the com- 
munity. This latter planning will 
come more slowly and after greater 
study of the community. How 
can the Division relate the two 
universities to the socio-economic 
problems of the area? 


Administration 


The administration of the Divi- 
sion is under the immediate super- 
vision of a director who reports to 
a major administrative officer at 
each university. The director is 
aided in planning for the Division 
by an appointed ten-number ad- 
visory committee composed of five 
members of the administration or 
faculty from each university. Ad- 
ministrative costs are borne equally 
by both universities and 
tional costs (direct expenses for 
educational activities) are sup- 
ported through course fees. 

Instructors in the Division’s 
classes are predominantly faculty 
members from both universities, 
and they receive extra compensa- 
tion for teaching in the Division. 
Both university faculty members 
and individuals from the commu- 
nity who teach for the Division 
must be approved by department 
chairmen from either university. 

The administrative staff of the 
Division has presently four mem- 
bers. An additional three persons 
perform administrative and super- 
visory duties for adult education 
programs which were in existence 
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Members of the Missouri Valley Adult Education Association are shown as they visited the Harry 
Left to right, are Philip Klein, AEA‘s 
College of Education, 
William Knaak, 
University of Chi- 


S. Truman Library during their conference in Kansas City. 
Donald G. Emery, MVAEA President; 


President; 
Omaha; Philip Brooks, 
MVAEA's Vice 


Library Director; 


President; Maurice F 


and Dean, 
former 
X. Donahue, 


University of 
President Harry S. Truman; 


Dean, University College, 


cago; and Michel Beilis, MVAEA’s Secretary-Treasurer. 


prior to the establishment of the 
Division, and then were transferred 
control. 

Division 


to it for administrative 

Business affairs for the 
are handled by the business office 
of Wayne State University. Such 
matters as printing, purchasing and 
publicity are usually channeled 
through the Wayne, al- 
though on occasion, when a_pro- 
Ann Arbor, it 
University of Michigan staff 
In all rela- 
tionships with the faculty or ad- 
ministration at Ann Arbor, the Divi- 
sion works with and through the 
University Extension Service office 


offices at 
gram is in or near 
is the 
which gives assistance. 


on the campus, 
One of the 
the Division (and one 


first tasks began by 
which is not 
bring within 
Division 


completed ), was to 
the administration of the 
the existing noncredit programs of 
the two universities in the six- 
county area in southeastern Mich- 
which was determined as the 
ea in which the Di- 
vision was to coordinate the adult 


two 


igan, 
geographical ai 
education activities of the 
universities 
Activities in this category in- 
cluded within the Division at pres- 
insurance courses (600 
enrollments each year) pre- 
viously sponsored by the University 
of Michigan Extension Service in 
Detroit, and the Retail Education 
Program (850 course enrollments ) 
ot en State University, 
Detroit. In addition, the Division 
became responsible for many othe 


ent are the 


COUTSCe 


also in 


noncredit Courses previously ad 
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ministered by the University of 
Michigan Extension Service in De- 
troit and Ann Arbor. 

Both universities still have addi- 
tional programs which 
they plan to transfer to the Divi- 
sion for administration at a later 
date. With its small administrative 
staff, the Division has not been able 
to make an immediate transfer of 
all noncredit activities of the two 
institutions. 

A second major step taken by the 
Division was the establishment of 
an expanded program of nondegree 
two universities in 

This program was 
planned for the fall of 1958, and it 
with 93 courses and an 
enrollment of just over 2,000 adults. 
\ great majority of these adults 
had not enrolled in classes previ- 
ously with either university. Of 
this enrollment, 46 per cent selected 
courses in the liberal arts, while 32 
per cent took business subjects. 

Although all six counties were 
represented in this enrollment, 60 
per cent of the students were from 
Detroit and 79 per cent were from 
Wayne County, the county in 
which Detroit is located. The Divi- 
sion has no entrance requirements; 
however, of the total number of 
cent were high 
school graduates and 20 per cent 
had graduated from college. The 
oldest enrollee was 79 and the 
voungest 16, with the greatest num- 
ber of being in the 31 
to 40 years of age bracket. 

The Division has included in its 


noncredit 


courses by the 
the Detroit area. 


began 


enrollees, SO per 


students 


administrative responsibilities the 
sponsoring of conferences, _ insti- 
tutes and short courses during the 
summer, where requested, either 
by units on the campus or by com- 
munity organizations. This type of 
activity affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the faculty members of 
both universities to serve on plan- 
ning committees and to share the 
responsibility of conference and in- 
stitute leadership. 

The Division has cooperated 
with public school adult education 
programs, other colleges and uni- 
versities and volunti iy agencies as 
it expanded its program. An inter- 
esting project has been the co- 
sponsoring of courses with the sub- 
urban public school programs. In 
these instances, students register 
either with the Division or the 
Adult School and the class which 
is taught by a university faculty 
member is held in the suburban 
school district. 


Future Plans 


After 15 months’ experience, in 
which many problems of an internal 
nature have been solved, it seems to 
be the consensus on the two cam- 
puses that the “merger in adult 
education” will work from the uni- 
versity view. The challenge ahead 
for the Division is to make the 
strengths of these two great uni- 
versities a more vital and creative 
force in adult education in metro- 
politan Detroit. 

During the past six months, the 
Division, fortunately, was able to 
initiate a program of nondegree 
courses for adults. Its successful 
beginning has brought the name 
of the Division before many hun- 
dreds of people in Detroit. There 
is an awareness of the Division and 
its purpose. Its challenge ahead is 
to meet not only the needs of indi- 
viduals but the needs of the 
community. 

The great city of Detroit has 
many, many problems. The solu- 
tion of them lies in the hands of 
its citizens. It is how creative and 
effective the Division can be in 
merging the two universities and 
working with the adults of the 
community to solve their problems 
that the success of = new merger 
in adult education in Detroit will 
be judged. 


Adult Leadership 
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By CARL E. WILLGOOSE 


RECREATION AND SURVIVAL 


Develop a relaxed attitude for leisure time 


activities to prevent stress 


ye ancient philosophers knew 
that the survival of man on this 
planet is related to his physiologi- 
cal and psychological well- being. 
Where the early Greeks spoke 
freely of mind-body relationships, 
the modern educator speaks of psy- 
chosomatic behavior. Reduced to 
its simplest terms, man functions 
as a complete unit, and his very 
survival depends upon an optimum 
state of physical and mental health. 

Through the years our society has 
become more dem: inding, chi lle ng- 
ing and stimulating to most young 
people and adele. There are so 
many responses to be made to a 
wide varie ty of stimuli that the 
number of people failing to adjust 
satisfactorily is appalling. 

Physicians, philosophers, sociolo- 
gists ‘and educators have cried that 
something must be done. And, to 
a degree, something has been done. 
For one thing, people have finally 
begun to realize that the more com- 
plex civilization becomes, the less 
valid is instinctive behavior, and 
therefore, the greater becomes the 
need of education to preserve 
health. Also, man has begun to do 
more than give lip service to the 
oft-repeated objective, “worthy use 
of leisure time.” 


Cart E. Witicoose is Professor of 
Health and Physical Education at the 
State University of New York. He 
feels strongly that many persons fail 
to relax at sports and hobbies. “No 
society has ever survived with a great 
amount of leisure,” Mr. W illgoose ob- 
serves, adding that “The manner in 
which we use this leisure, therefore, 
is associated with the very survival of 
the race. It becomes obvious that 
recreational activities need careful 
analysis.” 


June, 1959 


and tension 


Recreation has been successfully 
stressed to such an extent that tens 
of thousands of people play bridge, 
take up golf, go bowling, swim, 
camp out, read good literature, play 
chess, fish and hike. They do this 
in the name of recreation. But the 
startling and significant part of this 
story is that many of them do not 
truly recreate. 

For true recreation is both phys- 
ical and mental. It is rejuvination 
at its best. It is linked with relaxa- 
tion and divergence. Play or amuse- 
ment must be different from work 
to be worthy of pursuit during 
leisure hours. It must be rew arding 
in terms of relief from the problems 
and tensions of society. 

Recreational activity, to be mean- 
ingful and relate to man’s survival, 
must divert his attention and en- 
ergy to something he can relax over 
while doing. ie may play hard at 
a game of “softball or golf, but his 
attitude should be one a ease. For 
if he anxiously fights for perfection 
in his recreational activities, as he 
does in his work activities, his ef- 
forts will not produce relaxation 
and peace of mind. They will only 
produce more blood cholesterol for 
coronary disease, greater secretions 
for gastric ulcers, highe blood pres- 
sure for cerebral hemorrhage, and 
numerous frustrations leading to 
the doors of the mental institution. 


Attitude Toward Play 


Too many people engaging in 
recreational and leisure time activi- 
ties work as hard at their play as 
they work at their given occupa- 
tion. There is little true relief for 
the higher nerve centers; because 
the attitude of mind toward what 
is being done is not at all unlike 


the prevailing attitude any other 
time. Pent up emotions need to 
be let out and glands of internal 
secretion need to rest from constant 
stimulation, It simply is not enough 
to divert one’s attention from work 
to golf; one must do more. The 
attitude also must be diverted. 

This is a world packed full of 
situations which generate in many 
men and women a high degree of 
psychological stress. This psycho- 
logical stress is characterized by 
fear, anxiety, worry, apprehension, 
jealousy, and hatred. If this state 
of stress persists, somatic changes 
take place. These may begin with 
a gastro-intestinal upset, severe 
headaches, nausea, asthma, tachy- 
cardia, restlessness, irritability and 
chronic fatigue. 

Studies show that almost 50 per 
cent of all people seeking medical 
attention today are suffering from 
ailments brought about or made 
worse by such emotional factors as 
prolonged anxiety, worry, or fear. 

The man who is the pe rfe cent 
with great concern for detail, or 
the aggressive driver with a worry- 
some temperament, may need rec- 
reation and relaxation more than 
any other person in our society 
today. The business executive and 
the file clerk alike need to get away 
from the pressure of work. But 
they will not get away from it if 
they feel great pressure or stress 
while engaging in a simple sport 
such as fishing or in a game of 
cards. Only a changed attitude of 
mind toward the activity will re- 
lieve psychological stress. Activity 
must be pleasing, relaxing and 
serene 

The prevalence of heart disease 
—coronary attacks—among persons 
carrying heavy responsibilities in 
government, industry or the pro- 
calls for further considera- 
tion of the manner in which these 
perse engage in recreation. For 
Continucd 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


’ 

Bs ciceiiaciie development does 
not mean in Denmark what it does 
in Missouri, and it means some- 
thing still different in Ghana. This 
should not be surprising, since their 
communities do not look the sare, 
nor do the people use the same 
language. There is enough similar- 
ity among spontaneous independent 
impulses, however, to have caused 
the same label to stick. This has 
advantages and disadvantages: a 
spirit of kinship and common con- 
cern encourages exchange of learn- 
ings and mutual inspiration, but a 
mistaken identity 
causes meaningless dispute and 
misunderstanding. 


impression of 


Imagine the confusion in a dis- 
cussion between two Europeans 
who agree only that community 
development is not for them, one 
arguing that it is a technique for 
modernizing primitive societies, the 
other that it is an American do-it- 
yourself fad! Imagine then the 
confusion of the American who sees 
them both running programs which 
he considers to be community de- 
velopment! 

To accept the fact that “com- 
munity has various interpre tations, 
with e mph uses on various sectors of 
its life, is to gain a vantage point 
from which to view in perspective 
both the familiar and the new. Why 
is there a growing crop of com- 


Per and Carot STENSLAND have 
spent the last year in Sardinia working 
with the International Cooperation 
Administration on projects for that 
island. They have visited a number 
of areas in Western Europe where 
community development work is being 
tried, and now are located at Florence, 
Italy. Mr. Stensland, a former mem- 
ber of AEA’s Executive Committee, 
was on the staff of Texas Technical 


College, Lubbock 


munity development generalists in 
the United States, while Europe 
has only subject matter specialists 
engage “din aspects of community 
deve lopment? 

Why is American community de- 
ve lopme nt largely a suppleme nt to 
government, depending heavily on 
V oluntary support and participation, 
while in Europe it is seen as a 
prerogative of government? Why 
do community development efforts 
in the United States stress educa- 
tion in contrast to the emphasis on 
action in European countries? 

This briet report on some pro- 
grams in progress in Norway, Den- 
mark, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands does not answer these ques- 
tions; it may suggest some hypoth- 
eses to those in position to weigh 
the E Luropean programs against 
comparable ones in this comsiey. 

Community development efforts 
have become a needed part of 
planned change in democracies. 
Since planning must depend on the 
change desired, it is useful to con- 
sider some of the particular eco- 
nomic and social forces at work in 
Western Europe which create ten- 
sions. Whether or not these forces 
have as yet resulted in deliberate 
programs of community develop- 
ment, they suggest the framework 
within which the planning and con- 
trol of change must take place. 


A Change in Economy 


If a traditional kind of economy 
is disturbed, much of the existing 
community changes. An agricul. 
tural revolution wrought by new 
farming methods, redistribution of 
land, opening of world markets, has 
long been underway in Europe, 
and the repercussions are still being 


felt. In many communities, too 


By PER and CAROL STENSLAND 


small plots of land and _ scattered 
farm holdings make productive agri- 
culture difficult. In others, crisis is 
prolonged by backward techniques, 
too sensitive market conditions, and 
a reluctance to abandon traditional 
patterns of life. The result is weak 
rural economy. 

Many Western European coun- 
tries have depressed areas where 
the core of depression is an agri- 
cultural crisis. There exists an over- 
shadowing need for long-term plan- 
mng and more-than-momentary aid 
to the farm population. Subsidies 
do not correct the conditions, and 
superficially conceived combina- 
tions of industry and farming tend 
to petrify the antiqui ited pr actices 
in agriculture. Hastily introduced, 
industry has settled down on rich 
farm soil, leaving unchanged the 
small farms, low income, lack of di- 
versified economy, low educational 
levels. 

In the rural areas, industry is 
needed as an economic alternative, 
not a supplement, to shrinking 
agricultural opportunities. In the 
cities, more industry is needed to 
counteract une mployment and un- 
deremployment. Meanwhile, an un- 
precedented industrial development 
stimulates the search for stable and 
adequate labor supply, for condi- 
tions favorable to production, and 
communities offering sufficient at- 
tractions to technical personnel and 
management. To reconcile these 
requirements calls for all possible 
resources of social science in plan- 
ning. 

Many of the tensions accompany- 
ing agricultural and industrial up- 
he avels are psychological. People 
deeply rooted in the tradition that 
tilling the soil provides the safest 
and most honorable livelihood 
sometimes prefer to eke out a sub- 


Adult Leadership 
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IN WESTERN EUROPE 


How various types of community development programs 
are helping to rejuvenate democracy in Western Europe 


standard existence on the land. 
Others migrate to the overpopu- 
lated areas where they think oppor- 
tunity exists, but the *y are poorly 
adjusted to, and ill-trained for, in- 
dustrial work. Perhaps most stub- 
born are the resistance to change, 
the fear of risk, the lack of imagina- 
tion to venture, of public officials. 
small business men, craftsmen, lit- 
tle entrepreneurs. 


Political Decisions 


Cutting across, or interwoven, 
with the social and economic forces 
which create needs for community 
development are political consider- 
ations which accentuate or mini- 
mize the demand for action. 

Special measures in “forgotten 
corners” come when underdevelop- 
ment is regarded as a dangerous 
vacuum into which unwanted forces 
might move. Thus, when a govern- 
ment declares a zone an emergency 
area and makes provisions for 
freight reduction, tax exemptions, 
and credit concessions to new in 
dustries, it is to fill the vacuum by 
encouraging balanced communities 
as much as to strengthen the econ- 
omy generally, This kind of devel- 
opment has become part of legalized 
procedure in Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Germany and Norway. 

In Norway and Denmark, area 
development also is related to the 
concept of decentralization, of gov- 
ernment. The Danes, through their 
local employment eounclie. thei: 
agricultural societies and coopera 
tives, and their new regional devel 
opment councils, have managed to 
build mechanisms for decisions and 
actions away from Copenhagen 
The Norwegian Labor Department 
cares for development of new em 
ployment opportunities through 
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planning officers and councils in 
each province. Both aim at dis- 
persal action which is logical in a 
country with geographic charac- 
teristics uniquely asking for decen- 
tralization. 

For its own reasons, industry too 
is studving the merits of decentrali- 
zation. Opportunities are offered to 
industries in west Netherlands, 
west Germany, east Denmark, south 
Norway, to migrate where there is 
geographic room for expansion and 
easy access to labor. Voices heard 

1 the discussions stress the argu- 
ment that heavy concentration on 
Rotterdam, Ruhr, Copenhagen, is 
unsound and fraught with the prob- 
lems of bigness—traffic, congestion, 
housing, health. On the oie r side, 
the skeptics ask for economic proof 
that bigness does not pay, and ques- 
tion the financial wisdom of putting 
factories in places not prepared for 
them, creating unsound competi- 
tion within a country, between old 
areas and those favored by special 
legislation. 

The Dutch Philips concern offers 
interesting illustrations, 
they base every move on careful 
study. After the war the Eindhoven 
headquarters decided to disperse 
production to gain access to labor 
and to keep units at an optimum 
size for effective production. Fac- 
tors studied are availability of labor, 
plant facilities, access to raw ma- 
terials and markets, transportation, 
rearness of related industries, and 
community facilities. 

As each new factory has been 
established, the entrance of the 
company into the community has 
created social imbalances, less press- 
ing than unemployment, but still 
deserving of consideration. One 
factory needs a high percentage of 
voung girls for its de licate precision 


because 


work. It is difficult to refuse em- 
ployment to men and hire their 
wives and daughters, so the com- 
pany hopes for the introduction of 
a heavy industry into the same com- 
munity. 

Government agencies charged 
with responsibility for economic 
planning must, like Philips, put so- 
ciologists and psychologists to work 
with their engineers and economists 
to find answers to these questions. 

In highly structured societies, 
community development is not the 
source of new activities as in 
primitive countries, but a product 
wrought largely through coordina- 
tion of agencies and groups, each 
with a long history of autonomy. 
The European product is complose d 
first of all of government depart- 
ments with bureaucratic roots in 
the remote past. Where it includes 
church interests, these are more 
closely related to government than 
an American may realize. And fi- 
nally, most of the apparently volun- 
tary inde ‘pe ndent organizi itions are 
revealed to operate programs de- 
pendent on government subsidies, 
or to be influenced by government 
representatives on boards and coun- 
cils. 

All this does not mean that the 
European community man is a slave 
to his governme nt—it means that he 
chooses to function in a highly sys- 
tematic and regulated way. “I don't 
want to clean up my town and 
plant trees,” says a Dane, “that is 
what | have a government for.” The 
local self-government in which he 
can make his voice heard is not an 
insignificant aspect of the political 
structure. All over Western Europe, 
it is the commune which tradition- 
ally checks and balances the na- 
tional government, as in this 
country it is the state. 
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The uniquely European role of 
government which distinguishes the 
goals of community development 
has a corresponding effect on the 
means. Because the area for indi- 
vidual initiative and participation 
is narrower in Europe than here, 
elements may have to be 


sought within governmental struc- 


these 


ture and established organizations 
rather than in citizen groups and 
special community councils or com- 
mittees. Personal initiative and par- 
ticipation may nevertheless be as 
factors in this European 
form as they are in cultures where 
they are more easily identified. If 
we start where people are and as 
they are, the traditional place of 
government in European countries 


positive 


is not so much an obstacle to initia- 
tive and participation as first ap- 
pears to an American observer, but 
a condition of the way development 
must take place. 


Coordinating Government 
Action 


It was in economically weak 
less favored regions that community 
development first became part. of 
legalized procedures. Denmark, 
Netherlands, and Norway, 
nizing the need for new relation- 


recog 


ships and arrangements in these 
began 
legal 
frameworks tor coordinated devel- 
opment work. 

In Denmark, a Royal Commis- 


regions in the last decade, 


establishing necessary new 


sion was set up, in 1957, to explore 
une mployme nt. Termed by a 
Danish scientist “the first 
serious attempt to coordinate eco- 
nomic 


sock il 


and social planning for 
regions,” this Commission in its final 
report recommended an area devel- 
opment law. The law was passed 


the next year, giving Denmark a ma- 


chinery for coordinated area plan- 


ning: a national area development 
council and special provisions for 
regional councils in less developed 
parts of Denmark, particularly north 
and west Jutland. 

An economic survey in Norway, 
made in 1946, resulted two years 
later in legal provisions for area 
development. officers whose job it 
is to “contribute to and to coordi- 
nate a rational development of re- 
sources.” No doubt because of 


particular needs of north Norway, 
the national budget has since 1952 
included items for coordinated de- 
velopment. 

The Dutch government, in 
1950-52, passed legislation setting 
apart nine development areas, in 
which unemployment and de- 
pressed economy had become the 
increasing worry. A national com- 
mittee was set up recently on min- 
isterial level with representatives 
of five government departments. In 
the provinces, interdepartmental 
committees are sanctioned as part 
of a coordinated attack on basic 
community problems. 

These provincial representatives 
address themselves to the needs and 
plans for such widely different com- 
munity facilities as health centers, 
libraries, neighborhood halls, and 
training schools, coordinating aid 
efforts from five departments of the 
national government. On the com- 
mittees are represented all the im- 
portant phases of Dutch community 
life, local as well as national, and 
several strategic economic groups. 
In the province of Friesland, the 
functional approach to coordination 
has been carried further by pro- 
vincial representatives and several 
semipublic organizations for social 
work and cultural activities. 

Unfortunately, government does 
not always take advantage of the 
opportunity to coordinate. One Ger- 
man munitions fi ictory has since the 
war been transformed into a new 
industrial city to provide for refu- 
gees, returning prisoners of war, 
and handicapped church wards. 
Church authorities and provincial 
government together acquired land, 
offered inducement to industry, or- 
ganized a housing cooperation, and 
constructed a town. They talk of 
“the community approach,” appar- 
ently measures for the 
entire population, but involving 
only economic action. While the 
industry leaders assert their interest 
in people's comfort and welfare, 
they believe that the econoric 
opportunities will produce a com- 
munity. There is as yet no local 
gove rhiine nt, and * ople ce oo no 
wish to participate in decision mak- 
ing, since they everything 
they want. ; 


meaning 


have 


The problems described here as 
creating the tensions which justify 


large scale developmental planning, 
are regional in scope. The local 
community offers inadequate basis 
for this kind of planned change. 
The regional scope of the attack 
need not, however, rule out the ap- 
plication of techniques which have 
come to be designated as community 
development: use of all possible 
resources, governmental and_pri- 
vate, to improve economic and so- 
cial conditions with the active par- 
ticipation of the entire population. 


Regional Development 


This flexibility of definition pre- 
sents difficulties in communication 
with Europeans. “When we Ger- 
mans talk about community, we 
mean a global society on a geo- 
graphic base—we insist on the geo- 
graphic base as contrasted with 
the functional concept more usual 
in America.” This rules out, in 
definition, but not in practice, com 
munity development techniques ap- 
plied to regional development. In 
actual fact, German regional pro- 
grams are planned to iaedive many 
sectors of official and private life, 
social as well as economic, and build 
on broad participation in planning 
and action. In addition, German 
studies indicate that regional de- 
velopment needs “crystallization 
points’—communities in which to 
focus and dramatize the wholeness 
of the regional efforts and to dem- 
onstrate local applications. 

Products of geographic factors, the 
circumstance of distance, and com- 
monness in resources and resource 
use, regions have problems large 
enough to re quire multi-community 
measures and unique enough to de- 
mand specific rather than national 
planning. The crux of the matter is 
that while regions may overlay tradi- 
tional political units, development 
needs to be enacted with the co- 
operation of these units. The extent 
to which community development 
principles are recognized in the pro- 
vincial capitols are applicable to 
regional action is likely to set the 
tone for future planning in Europe. 

Examples of good practices are 
to be found in the Netherlands. 
Here, where national aid is coordi- 
nated and planned by provincial 
officers who know the local situa- 
tion and can work imaginatively 


Adult Leadership 
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with local leaders, it is’ possible to 
neutralize the dangers of action 
from above. “If a neighborhood 
center is dropped ona community 
as from heaven, before they are 
aware of needing it, a whole gen- 
eration is lost for sound initiative 
and interest in running the center. 
That is what we have to prevent.” 

Regions are whole, not partial: 
their needs for financial and techni- 
cal aid are inclusive, not exclusive. 
Thus, technical survey assistance is 
required to assess needs and _ re- 
sources before regional develop- 
ment plans are made final. Informal 
teams of several professionals col- 
laborating in a region will further 
insure balance. 

There is a good example of this 
kind of planning in southeast Ger- 
many. There provincial officials are 
carrying out a study with the help 
of local mayors in a pilot area of 
Ober-Pfalz on which to base plans 
for effective utilization of legislated 
aid and assistance. Tax reduction, 
credit concessions to new industries, 
freight rate adjustments are already 
available, but the “new line” in as- 
sistance planning will insure closer 
ties with the people in the region 
and deeper understi inding on their 
part of how resources might best 
be used. 


Local Responsibility 


There is some truth in the ob- 
servation that the burgomaster is 
government in W estern Europe. 
Whatever the rules for election or 
appointment, he is the personal 
symbol of temporal authority in the 
local community. Community de 
velopment, — represented by 
outsiders or by changed behavior 
of citizens, ei a chi allenge to the 
existing power structure. 

In the Netherlands, the peopl 
talk about mayors “old style” and 
“new style.” The former is pater 
nalistically capable of solving all 
his town’s problems himself. The 
latter, usually younger and univer- 
sity-educate ‘din political science, is 
in fact the local representative of 
the crown, capable of making stra 
tegic alliances in the province. The 
“old style” mayor may block or 
pre judice a citizen-initiated project 
In one town, a considerable grou 
of citizens had wanted some fort 
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of open discussion about the future 
of their town and they were backed 
by the newspaper. Only reluctantly, 
and after he was able to maneuver 
himself back into a status position, 
did the mayor join forces with the 
citizens. 

A mayor “new style,” rather than 

obstruct, more likely takes the lead 
with innovations. In one little har- 
bor the new mayor invited a large 
group of influential citizens to ad- 
vise on what the town could do 
with a group of Indonesians which 
had been brought to resettlement 
camps in the region. The initial 
concern broadene .d to include think- 
ing about other community matters, 
and “because the real leaders will 
not run for office,” the mayor made 
this group an official citizens’ ad- 
visory council. 

In another Dutch town, the 
mayor, also “new style,” was a 
strong supporter of a recent com- 
munity self-survey. The town had 
many discussion groups during 
1958, which laid the basis for new 
relationships between municipal 
government and the people. Where 
there formerly was apathy and dis- 
interest in city council affairs, large 
numbers of citizens now sical 
meetings and show such vital con- 
cern that the mayor has instituted 
a “popular agenda,” mailed to sub- 
scribers prior to every city council 
meeting. 

According to the mayor, govern- 
ment officials have chi inge .d_ their 
behavior toward the public, “they 
even write different kinds of let- 
ters.’ Formerly only the mayor held 
“auditions,” now each of his depart- 
ment heads has regular evening 
sessions to meet the public. And 
most surprising of all, the new pat- 
tern does not make more work but 
less, for personal talks have replaced 
the endless paper routine. 


Community Betterment 


There are many communities in 
need of similar revitalization. They 
have no active middle class, private 
initiative has dried up, the citizens 
have become accustomed to rely 
on the mayor, and government offi- 
cials are satisfied with a dormant 
citizenry. The result is a dangerous 
crisis for democracy. 


In many instances movements for 
general community betterment in 
Europe received their initial im- 
petus in drives to reform agriculture 
or establish new industry. Initia- 
tives which ostensibly aimed at 
strengthened economy but which in- 
evitably revealed the need for more 
complex adjustments than were 
originally envisioned have often set 
up chain reactions. Danish and 
Dutch towns are building “indus- 
try halls,” new physical pk ints to 
lease as factories, financed both 
from public and private sources, in 
some cases through corporations in 
which citizens of the town may buy 
shares. 


Informal Planning Groups 


Seven local councils in Norway, 
which were created as boards of 
development and chambers of com- 
merce, have become informal] plan- 
ning groups with much wider con- 
cerns. In the Netherlands the start 
is made through so-called indus- 
trial corporations in which the 
mayors of cooperating commu- 
nities formulate plans to attract 
new industry. One such group is 
now engaged in an educational 
campaign to encourage “industry- 
mindedness” in the population. 
Others are beginning to look at 
development of community re- 
sources and to study population 
trends in the peat bog and canal 
districts in the east. 

An activity which offers possi- 
bilities for local, informal initia- 
tive and participation is the factual 
appraisal of community needs and 
resources. Particularly promising is 
the regional variation on the local 
survey. In north Netherlands, may- 
ors of seven towns are this spring 
sponsoring a series of self-survey 
meetings, in which invited citizens 
work in 30 committees. An area 
meeting in early summer will 
tempt to summarize the findings 


of the seven towns surveys and 
formulate plans for concerted ac- 
tion. 


In Western Europe, there is no 
group of people who regard them- 
selves as community developers, 
but there are many in various pro- 


fessiol engineers, educators, 
economists iedustviahivts. social 
welfare workers, agricultural ex- 
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tension leaders—who are engaged 
in European varieties of commu- 
nity development. Consistent with 
the view that community develop- 
ment in a highly organized society 
is less a new subject matter than 
a way of coordinating areas of 
specialization, the need is not for 
community development general- 
ists, but for subject matter special- 
ists oriented to a new cooperative 
approach to common problems. 


The Professional Basis 


Much of the burden of the pro- 
fessional preparation task falls on 
institutions of higher learning, 
which often have held themselves 
aloof from intimate contacts with 
practical life. If community de- 
velopment work is to have a fai 
proportion of subject matter ex- 
perts from the social sciences, uni- 
versity interest in this area will 
have to be Even in 
Denmark, faculty resources in soci- 


accelerated. 


ology and psychology are minimal. 
In Germany, there are 
follow-up to the early proud soci- 
traditions: in Bonn, Miins- 
ter, and Frankfurt doctoral and 
other graduate thesis work has in- 
creased, recently concentrating on 
change and development of com- 
munities. 


signs of a 


ology 


If community development is to 
be advanced by interdisciplinary 
teams, the professional prep: aration 
of engineers, economists, educators, 
social workers, will have to pro- 
vide for the understanding of the 
community environment and the 
role of the professional in develop- 
ment. There is now a widespread 
feeling among people in these pro- 
fessions that their education did 
not take into account the tech- 
niques and attitudes required in 
an interdisciplinary approach to 
social problems. In Bonn, Oslo, 
and Copenhagen, university-ad- 
vised institutes seem to be van- 
guards in interdisciplinary work, 
free to identify themselves with the 
search for basic facts needed for 
realistic planning. 

If community development is to 
be understood by administrators 
and policy makers, universities will 
also have to add to the curriculum 
pre paratory courses for some spe- 
cial groups, notably public officials. 
Only one e xample ‘of such imagina- 
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tive planning is known: the Uni- 
versity of Aarhus, which after di- 
rect appeal from Danish area 
development leaders, now is con- 
templating setting up an institute 
for regional planning, directed to- 
ward professional service and prep- 
aration. 


In-Service Training 


If there is to be no professional 
education explicitly for community 
development, in-service — training 
becomes all the more important 
for the community workers who 
are looking for a group of col- 
intellectual 
Excellent settings for 
practical training are offered by 
some 
and by folk schools. 

That need and opportunity  sel- 
dom produce training can only be 
explained by the unfamiliarity of 
the “in-service” concept, which to 
Europeans reflects too close a con- 
nection between education and 
action. Education should be the 
responsibility of institutions of 
learning, and the job of change 
should rest with action agencies. 
This tradition is breaking down, 
however, and training has been 
initiated on a trial basis in some 
spots. 

In Denmark there is the recently 
arranged course for local develop- 
ment officers, already mentioned. 
There is also the interesting at- 
tempt at Esbjerg labor school to 
confront trade union leaders in a 
two-day institute with the prob- 
lems of area and community devel- 
opment in Jutland. 

Although folk schools have not 
yet been able to contribute appre- 
ciably to the training of develop- 
ment workers, they are producing 
young people who will make ad- 
mirable lay — in community 
programs. Part of the pattern of 
liberalism in Europe, the folk 
school has served to make its stu- 
dents conscious of the composite 
cultural, social, political and eco- 
nomic problems of their commu- 
nities. 

In Hessen, the folk school at 
Neustadt, offers two main courses 
of liberal education, in addition to 
several short courses, to farm youth. 
The long-range goal of the courses 
is a better community spirit “which 


leagues and for an 
home base. 


programs now operation, 


we once had but lost.” Allardsoog, 
one of the seven folk schools of 
the Netherlands, has played a lead- 
ing role in the over-all develop- 
ment planning taking place in 
north Netherlands. Students are 
trained in self-survey techniques, 
and staff members serve as ad- 
visors to public and semi-public 
agencies engaged in development 


v ork. 


Action and Research 


Research is needed to render 
scientifically valid thé criteria and 
the goals for planned change. So 
far, the influence of science on 
social planning has been limited. 
The practitioner has been left to 
validate his actions through trial 
and error rather than experimental 
research, a terribly costly proce- 
dure. If awareness of need is the 
beginning of change, there is hope 
of reducing the distance between 
action and research, for evidences 
of this awareness appear on every 
hand. 

It is hopeful also to note that 
more studies exist than the prac- 
titioner knows about. Academic in- 
stitutions should take more initia- 
tive in disseminating this useful 
information. Interest in social sci- 
ence is growing, and calls for more 
research. In Denmark, the new 
Social Science Research Institute 
is conducting interdisciplinary re- 
search, its director being particu- 
larly concerned about the distance 
between social science and plan- 
ning. In Oslo, the Institute for 
Social Research has been studying 
resistance to change in a new in- 
dustrial town, Mo-in-Rana. 

Perhaps most hopeful of all 
that a few outstanding examples 
of close cooperative relationship 
between action and research do 
exist. In the semipublic Friesland 
Foundation for Social Work and 
Community Organization, estab- 
lished in 1953, a sociologist has 
been on the staff since last year. 
One of his present research projects 
is a study of community attitudes 
toward the future of the region and 
its potential opportunities. Another 
concerns the relationship between 
attitudes and behavior toward work 
opportunities, in a community with 
structural unemployment. 


Adult Leadership 
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AMBROSE CALIVER 
For Vice President 


ABBOTT KAPLAN 
For President 


MARY B. SETTLE 
For President 


ROBERT H. COATES 


For President 


MEET YOUR CANDIDATES 


The Nominations and Elections 
Committee, headed by Everett 
Preston, has submitted a list of can- 
didates for AEA’s three top offices. 
Brief data about each follows. 
For President 

AsBotr KAPLAN is Associate Di- 
rector of Extension, University of 

California, Los Angeles, and is cur- 
rently serving as Vice President of 
AEA, Aaiiens of books and mono- 
graphs, Dr. Kaplan for the second 
vear is editing the Research Review 
section of the Summer issue of 
Aputr Epucation. A former high 
school principal at Springfield, 
Mass., he also was Director of 
Adult Education in the Springfield 
schools for six years. During the 
war he served as Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the U.S. Navy, and 
when the war ended he became 
Director for France for the Ameri- 
can Joint Distribution Committee. 

Mary B. Serre, is National Di 
rector of Training for the American 
National Red Cross. Starting at 
the beginning of World War Il, she 
served the Red Cross successively 
as Assistant Director of Overseas 
Club Operations and as Associate 
Chief of the Training Unit for Club 
Operations, and later as Chief of 
the training section where she was 
responsible for the training pro- 
gram involving some 23,000 Red 
Cross workers. Before the war Miss 
Settle served for some nine years 
on the faculty of Florida State 
University. She has just completed 
a term of office as Chairman of the 
CNO. She holds degrees from Flor 
ida State College ‘and New York 
University. 

Rosert H. Coates is Directo: 
of School Extension, Philadelphi: 
Public Schools. Previously he wa 
a high school teacher and athlet 
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director, and for two years was 
school and college coordinator for 
the U.S. Office of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Currently he is 
president of the Adult Education 
Council of Philadelphia, and chair- 
man of Boy Scouts for his district. 
Last year he served as chairman 
of AEA’s Elections Committee, and 
also headed the elections commit- 
tee of NAPSAE. He is chairman 
of the NAPSAE 1959 Conference in 
Buffalo. In World War II he was 
a Lieutenant Commander in the 
U.S. Navy. He received degrees 
from Temple University. 


For Vice President 

AMBROSE CALIVER has been Chief 
of the Adult Education Section, 
U.S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare since 1955, and has held 


executive posts with the Office 
since 1930. An active worker in 
many national educational organ- 


izations, he directed the Office of 
Ha Literacy Education 
Project for five years, and finds time 
to lecture atanumber of colleges. He 
initiated and directed “Freedom's 
People” a series of national broad- 
casts on participation of Negroes 
in American life. He holds degrees 
from Knoxville College, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and a Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. 
WarrEN H. ScHMupr is Assistant 
Director, University Extension, 
University of California, Los An- 
geles, and lecturer in the Personnel 
Management School of Business 
Administration, UCLA. He has 
served as a member of the Nation- 
al Training Laboratory at Bethel, 
Maine, and the Western Training 
Laboratory in Group De velopment. 
Last year he was chairman of the 
Division of Conferences and Insti- 


tutes for NUEA. Author of AEA’s 
The Fact-Finding Conference, with 
R. Beckhard, he also served as pro- 
ject coordinator for AEA.  Pre- 
viously he was assistant protessor of 
psychology at Springfield (Mass. ) 
College, and Union College, Schen- 
ectady. 


For Secretary 


Witmer V. BELL is Director of 
the Adult Education program for 
the Baltimore City Schools, having 
previously been connected with the 
program as principal and as super- 
visor. President of the Baltimore 
Association for Adult Education, 
he is serving as chairman of the 
NAPSAE Publications Committee, 
and as chairman of AEA’s Legisla- 
tive Policies Committee. Active in 
educational and social welfare or- 
ganizations, he also finds time to 
serve as a lecturer at adult edu- 
cation workshops. A graduate of 
Western Maryland Colleg ge, he 
received his M.S. in Physical 
Chemistry trom the University of 
Maryland. 


Susan SimMRALL, St. Louis, has 
been executive director of the Adult 
Education Council of Greater St. 
Louis for 20 years. During that 
time she has aided in developing 
one of the notable adult education 


programs in the country. A few 
years ago she was one of : 1 group 
of American education, business 


and labor leaders invited to tour 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
to consult with leaders in the field 
of adult education. While working 
for a degree in education in her 
home state of Kentucky, Mrs. Sim- 
rall organized moonlight schools 
in the mountain counties of that 
state. Later she taught in public 


high schools. 


WARREN H. SCHMIDT 
For Vice President 
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" 
at people were crowded into 
the tiny meeting room in an an- 
cient converted store building. 
Several were standing in the back 
of the room while others perched 
on a narrow ledge running § the 
length of one wall. 

The murmur of voices quieted 
as the chairman rapped for atten- 
tion: “For the past several meet- 
ings we have been talking about 
the trouble the teen-age kids make 
in the neighborhood. Tonight, we 
are going to hear from the teen- 
agers themselves. Then the chair- 
man introduced the teen-age mod- 
erator who in turn introduced other 
members of a panel composed _ of 
three boys and a girl, ranging in 
age from 15 to 18, 

The youngest member of | the 
panel, t the girl, led off. “We teen- 
agers are sometimes called problem 
children. But who sets the exam- 
plé? Some parents let their children 
do anything. It's no wonder chil- 
dren get into trouble when parents 
don't seem to be interested in what 
they do. We want our parents to 
be interested, to advise us, Rage to 
punish us if necessary.” . » adult 
interrupted, “You mean te say that 
parents are at fault when a child 
is delinquent?” 

The discussion went on for two 
hours, and there were more sharp 
exchanges between the youths and 
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Community development procedures can be 


modified to meet the needs in urban areas 


adults. But most obvious was a 
growing understanding and respect 
for one another's viewpoints. Near 
the end of the meeting, the group 
reached agreement on a number of 
recommendations for action. As the 
meeting broke up, there was a feel- 
ing of accomplishment, of new 
determination, and of reflection. 
Though far removed from the 
classroom, this had been a_ true 
educational experience. 

Who were these people? Were 
they professionals—social workers 
or educators? To the contrary, they 
were lay citizens from a crowded 
San Francisco neighborhood. For 
the most part, they represented 
upper-lower and lower-middle_in- 
come groups. They were carpen- 
ters, laborers, housewives, and a 
scattering of small business own- 
ers. The chairman was a carpen- 
ter. What brought them together? 

Since World War II, the idea of 
community development has spread 
across the nation. Baker Brownell, 
in The Human Community: Its Phi- 
losophy and Practice for a Time of 
Crisis (Harper and Brothers); 
Richard W. Poston in Democracy 
Is You (Harper and _ Brothers); 
Jean and Jess Ogden in These 
Things We Tried (University of 
Virginia ); Otto Hoiberg in Explor- 
ing the Small Community (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press), and others 
have been ardent disciples of the 
movement in adult education 
circles. 

Programs guided by these pio- 
neers have be en highly successful. 
But one disturbing question always 
occurs in every community devel- 
opment discussion. Will ‘commu- 
nity development work in urban 
centers? Almost without exception, 
community development programs 
have been confined to small towns 


and rural areas. Brownell says that 
cities are a lost cause insofar as 
community development is con- 
cerned. 


Community Development 


An examination of some of the 
definitions and principles of com- 
munity development may help to 
reveal a few of the reasons for this 
widely held attitude. Poston writ- 
ing in Aputt Epucation, Se ptem- 
ber 1954, states: “Community 
development as an educational con- 
cept refers to a process of enrich- 
ment and qualitative growth of the 
total community, and a rhythmic 
meshing together of its cultural, 
economic, and spiritual functions 
into an integrated social unit.” 

Paul Essert gives this definition 
in Creative Leadership for Adult 
Education: ( Prentice-Hall) “ it 
(community developme nt ) inane 
beyond the limitations of the mem- 
bership of any particular group or 
class; it offers educational experi- 
ence to the citizen in his daily 
affairs, whether he is or is not en- 
rolled in a formal class, discussion 
group, membership group, or 
school.” 

The Community Development 
Division of the NUEA stated: 

“Community development is the 
process of community education 
and action, democratically organ- 
ized and carried through by “the 
people themselves to joel goals 
they hold in common for the im- 
provement and enrichment of the 
entire community.” 

Irene Borchardt, in an unpub- 
lished paper, summarized the prin- 
ciples which seem to underlie most 
definitions of community develop- 
ment. She lists the following: (a) 
the principle of self-help; (b) the 
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By BERTIS L. JONES 


IN THE CITY 


belief in the intrinsic value of par- 
ticipation, and its confirmation as 
a social imperative—supported, 

some instances, by moralistic con- 
siderations; (c) community devel- 
opment is an educational process. 


Getting Citizen Participation 


Obviously the application of 
these principles in an urban area 
poses many difficulties. Most prom- 
inent of these difficulties is that of 
obtaining widespread citizen par- 
ticipation. Many of our urban citi- 
zens have become what one writer 
referred to as modern cliff dwellers. 
The barriers to communication im- 
pose <1 on society by our age of 
impersonal push ‘button technology 
are particularly magnified in cities. 
This problem, in turn, ties in with 
another important consideration in 
the community development proc- 
ess which Brownell has referred to 
as the area of human limitations. 

Community development must 
be geographic: ally contained to the 
point where people can learn and 
work together in face-to-face situ- 
ations. When such an = area_ is 
defined in a city, it invariably elimi- 
nates those channels of communica- 
tion, newspapers, radio, television, 
organizations, which are geared to 
city-wide coverage. Thus before 
Ww idespread participation can be 
obtained, new ways to communi- 
cate with neighborhood citizens 
must be found. 

The principle of self-help also 
presents a unique difficulty in an 
urban setting. To be sure, ther 
are definable neighborhoods in ey 
ery city. But research by a survey 
committee in San Francisco has 
borne out the hypothesis that 
neighborhood citizens _identit 
more with the city itself, or wit 
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its larger districts, than with their 
own immediate neighborhood. 
Consequently, they fail to recog- 
nize areas of need in their neigh- 
borhood and instead identify with 
problems of a remote city-wide 
nature. 

It is necessary, therefore, first 
to focus citizen attention on the 
immediate environment of their 
neighborhoods before the idea of 
self-help has meaning. In effect, 
there must be created in the minds 
of the people a new concept of the 
neighborhood as a basic frame of 
reference for life. 

These problems of communica- 
tion and lack of identity with the 
local neighborhood as a basic social 
unit are major obstacles to urban 
community development. They 
have caused many community de- 
velopers to dismiss large city com- 
munity development as impractical. 
But can we afford to regard the 
bulk of our popu: ition, the large 
city dwellers, as “lost”? Through- 
out the United States, the ordin: uy 
citizen, in urban and rural areas 
alike, is anxious for the opportunity 
to have his voice counted in the 
affairs affecting his future. 


San Francisco Project 


At least a partial answer to the 
question, “Will community devel- 
opment work in urban areas?”, is 
now being worked out in San 
Francisco. The results so far sug- 
gest that community development 
principles, with some modification, 
can be successfully applied in a 
large city. 

The San Francisco project began 
in May, 1958, under the auspices 
of the United Community Fund 
of San Francisco and with the as- 
sistance of a grant from the Emil 


Schwarzhaupt Foundation. A per- 
son with community development 
experience was employed to direct 
the project program, A district of 
the city which had “ physical 
attributes of a neighborhood was 
selected for the initial effort. The 
selection was based on how well 
the area typified city life and on 
the results of many conferences 
with citizens in the area. 

A second purpose served by 
these conferences was te provide 
the project director with a roster 
of neighborhood people who had 
shown interest in the neighborhood 
development idea. Three of these 
people acted as a temporary steer- 
ing committee and sent out invi- 
tations for the first meeting. 

Semimonthly meetings began in 
July, 1958, with an ethends ince of 
approximately 15 people. Discus- 
sions of this small group centered 
on the purpose and need of a citi- 
zens program of study and action, 
the size of the area to be included 
in the project, and the plan of op- 
eration. The group finally reached 
the conclusion that its over-all pur- 
pose should be to improve all areas 
of neighborhood life. To do this 
they realized that a period of study 
must precede action. 

Thus, their plan of operation in- 
cluded the organization of nine 
study committees which will inves- 
tigate systematically all facets of 
life in the neighborhood, following 
the same pattern established by 
Brownell and described in his 
Small Town Renaissance: A Story 
of the Montana Study, (Harper 
and Brothers) and that described 
in Poston’s Democracy Is You, pre- 
viously mentioned. A boundary 
committee designated the neigh- 
borhood to be an area of approxi- 
mately 60 blocks. It was also 
decided that the group would es- 
tablish itself as a permanent organ- 
ization with the name of Upper 
Noe Valley Neighborhood Council. 

With these decisions out of the 
way, the group publicized its meet- 
ings for the first time and in No- 
vember a peak attendance of 70 
was reached. There are no dues 
and no formal membership require- 
ment: 

Although the organization uses 
the name of “Council,” its princi- 
ples and method of operation are 
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more identifiable with the commu- 
nity deve lopme nt process than with 
the usual urban council approach. 
It is entirely composed of lay citi- 
zens who are seeking to help them- 
selves through improvement of the 
total neighborhood structure. It is 
not primarily concerned with co- 
ordination of agency services as is 
the case of most urban councils. 
Nor is it oriented to the objectives 
of a sponsoring agency. Instead, 
it is dedicated to a three-pronged 
long-range goal of education, de- 
velopment of leadership, and action 
carried on under its own impetus. 
Moreover, membership is consid- 
ered to consist of all citizens living 
in the neighborhood area. 

The meeting described at the 
beginning of this article was the 
outgrowth of an investigation made 
by the survey committee. The rec- 
ommendations made at this meet- 
ing will be put into action by a 
junior citizens’ committee which is 
an additional committee to nine 
study and action committees. These 
committees are concerned with the 
areas of social welfare, government, 
health, beautification, schools, busi- 
ness, recreation, neighborhood or- 
ganizations, and history. Aiter a 
thorough study of their respective 
areas, each committee is scheduled 
to present a written report to the 
general membership of the Coun- 
cil. The committees will then spear- 
head any action necessary to put 
into effect recommendations made 
to the Council. 


A Modified Approach 


A number of modifications of the 
procedure advocated by commu- 
nity development leaders have thus 
far emerged from the San Fran- 
cisco project: 

|. The usual pattern in commu- 
nity development programs is to 
establish a permanent organization 
following a preliminary stage ot 
operation which usually lasts up to 
1 year. In rural districts and in 
small cities this is possible because 
during the first year there is a 
ready-made base of operation and 
an obvious point of identity for 
citizens in the nature of an easily 
defined community. Small areas 
within a large city, however, lack 
this cohesiveness. Thus it is an ad- 
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vantage in urban programs to begin 
with a tangible or permanent type 
autonomous organization which can 
provide a sense of belonging and 
direction. 


A procedure often followed in 
rural community development is to 
begin with a rally or widespread 
publicity. This approach is not ad- 
visable in urban community devel- 
opment for two reasons: (a) chan- 
nels for widespread publicity in a 
city neighborhood often do not 
exist and (b) a slower and _ less 
conspicuous beginning allows time 
to overcome suspicions which are 
unusually prevalent when urban 
community development projects 
are initiated. Most rural areas have 
had some experience with the com- 
munity organization process. But 
for large city dwellers it is usually 
a new experience. Time must be 
allotted, therefore, to allay suspi- 
cions, to foster a sense of local 
identification with needs, and lit- 
erally to teach the community 
organization process. 
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3. Related to the preceding fac- 
tor of community organization 
experience is the point that urban 
c ommunity deve lopme nt re quires 
more concentrated effort by the 
professional community developer 
than does the rural program. Lack- 
ing experience in community or- 
ganization, participants in urban 
programs require that the commu- 
nity developer devote more time 
to basic philosophic explanation, to 
leadership training, and to such 
deceivingly simple tasks as teach- 
ing a group how to participate in 
a discussion. 

4. A special effort must be made 
in urban community development 
to transfer leade rship responsibility 
as early as possible to the local 
citizen. The city dweller is ordi- 
narily not accustomed to assuming 
responsibility for neighborhood de- 
velopment. He will, unless other- 
wise guided, be content to follow 
inde finitely his usual habit of let- 
ting someone else do his worrying 
for him. 


5. Urban community develop- 
ment must concern itse lf more with 
quality of meetings than numbers 
at meetings. A major means of 
communication in the San Fran- 
cisco program has been word-of- 


mouth. A high caliber meeting will 
be talked about even though at- 
tendance is low by rural commu- 
nity development standards. 

6. Inasmuch as quantity is less 
important than quality in urban 
community development, how, 
then, can city-wide community 
development participation be ob- 
tained? decentralized approach 
is the answer. Each neighborhood 
in a city should have its own au- 
tonomous community development 
program. De legate *s from each 
neighborhood may then form a cen- 
tral coordinating body which can 
concentrate on factors of mutual 
concern to all neighborhoods. 

It is important, however, that the 
organization of this central body be 
an upward movement from pre- 
viously established neighborhood 
programs. Otherwise, a top down 
system is imposed on local citizens 
which not only defies community 
development principles but also 
destroys the feeling of local citizen 
re sponsibility. 


Community development is ulti- 
mately a simple idea. But its sim- 
plicity does not detract from. its 
importance. The principles of com- 
munity development are the stuff 
from which democracy is made. 
And never has there been a time 
when the process of democracy has 
been in greater need of revitaliza- 
tion. 


Democracy basically is people 
working together for the common 
good. A great proportion of the 
people forming our democracy live 
in urban areas and these people 
cannot simply be written off as un- 
approachable. New ways must be 
found to ag community devel- 
opment work in our large cities. 


In San Francisco a_ beginning 
has been made to explore ways of 
making community development 
work in a large population center. 
Some answers have been found al- 
though there are still many unan- 
swered questions. But already the 
reward has been worth the effort. 
As one lady said with an amazed 
tone at the end of a Council meet- 
ing, “When before in the history of 
San Francisco has a group of ordi- 
nary neighbors gotten together to 
discuss how to take part in a dis- 
cussion?” 


Adult Leadership 
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NEEDED—EDUCATION FOR AGING 


Programs for the aging need to be 


subjected to a critical evaluation 


I. WORDS per minute about the 
problems of groups of people could 
solve the proble mee 9 ssed would 
be the aged among us. They're fair 
game for all, from sociologist to 
realtor, and “gerontolomo” has be- 
come the battle cry of adult educa- 
tion. 

The unsuspecting victim ap- 
approaches the wondrous, magic 
portal of age 65, and suddenly it 
happens! The poor alienated soul 
is plucked from his refuge (job) in 
the lonely crowd, filed under cate- 
gory “A-GED,” has his TV taken 
away, and a_ philosophy of life 
pumped into him. 

A program is set up to make him 
understand, and a program is set 
up to make him understood. He’s 
taught to baby-sit (new oppor- 
tunities), and he’s taught to sit 
like a baby (new hobbies). He's 
pushed into a artesage and_ then 
he’s pushed off of his rocker. And 
when all else has failed, he’s set out 
to pasture in a bigger, better and 
lonelier crowd (golden age clubs 
and homes for the aged), where 
he’s kept busy, off our minds, and 
out of our hair. 

This is not intended to depreciate 
the efforts and real accomplish- 
ments of community programs on 
behalf of the aged. Given the na- 
ture of the individual, the nature of 
our social institutions, and the na- 
ture of the problems that arise from 
their interaction, we are likely to 


Martin TARCHER, Secretary on Aging 
for the Health and Welfare Council 
of Indianapolis and Marion County, 
Indiana, also is Chairman of AEA’s 
Section on Aging. He calls for well- 
considered plans and careful surveys 
before undertaking projects for old- 
sters. 
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be faced with an increasing num- 
ber of persons reaching old age 
without ever having developed the 
inner resources that we call emo- 
tional maturity. And if we accept 
this assumption, we must conclude 
that a “crash program,” an attack 
upon the symptoms of fear, loneli- 
ness and meaningless existence in 
old age—and upon the public atti- 
tudes that foster them—is not only 
essential, but certainly falls within 
the domain of adult education. 


Constructive Programs 


But do these programs go far 
enough? Can we continue to talk 
prevention—and act something less 
than therapy? Does it suffice to put 
a finger in the hole in the dike, or 
must we not also find out why the 
dike is falling apart—and begin to 
reconstruct? And if reconstruction 
is accepted as the goal, must not 
the standard community program 
for the aged be pushed over to one 
side of the bed to make room for 
the grave controversies currently 
besieging education in general? 


Our educational system is in 
danger of writing its own obituary 
by turning itse If into a vast training 
ground for the production of sput- 
niks and “nutniks.” And if educa- 
tors—of all specialties and levels 
—do not join together to stem the 
tide, our gay day centers and 
golden age chile of the future will 
be bursting at the seams with ex- 
specialists badly 
“therapied.” 


in need of being 


But joining the fray means much 
more than making with the rhetoric 
and standing up to be discounted. 
It means a reaffirmation of belief in 
the goals and meaning of our edu- 
cational philosophy and its role in 
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society. It means we must stop 
being defensive or “fencive” ( where 
we too frequently sit) and begin to 
push ahead once more toward the 
realization of that dirty word, the 
“growth” of the individual. 

By growth, we mean the devel- 
opment of individuals with integ- 
rity, with broad understanding of 
the world in which we live, with 
cap: icity for self-respect, compas- 
sion, and love—creative be ‘ings ca- 
pable of critical thought, for whom 
life offers real challenge, real con- 
tent, real meaning, at all ages and 
stages of development. And edu- 
cators, from kindergarten through 
adult programs, are enjoined to 
strive toward this ideal through 
constant, critical analysis and im- 
provement of content and meth- 
odology. 

The challenge lies not in setting 
natural science against social sci- 
ence against the humanities. It lies 
in the application of all of them to 
the needs and problems of men— 
the need for physical and emotional 
security, for usefulness and_ self- 
respect. But problems cannot be 
solved, needs cannot be fulfilled 
where the hard-to-come-by, veri- 
fiable evidences are submerged un- 
der the easier, more popular tech- 
niques of name-calling, the big 
lie, and emotion arousing appeals 
to God, country, authority, vanity, 
Hollywood, fear, the credit card, 
and mother’s apple pie. 

Basically, problem-solving is a 

question of choice, the bringing to 
bear of evidence upon alternative 
solutions. As such, it is possible 
only when performed by minds 
capabl of distinguishing between 
the wheat of evidence and the chaff 
of propaganda and the vested in- 
terest 


Continued on page 56 
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L, rHosE. who hold positions of 
leadership or authority in modern 
life are ever more likely to be or- 
ganization men, it is also true that 
the immediate setting for their 
work is likely to be a_ small, 
decision-making group. 

Even in the colleges, it is said 
that the most probable and least 
glorious way to die is in a com- 
But the commit- 
not self-sustaining. They 
are creatures of the large, complex 


mittee meeting. 


tees are 


organizations that characterize our 
society, and their reason for being 
is to provide technical, 
trative, and policy 
their parent organizations. 

\ great many 
sought for the 
which make such decision-making 
groups most effective. A large num- 
ber of principles and_ prescriptions 


adminis- 
decisions for 
social scientists 


have conditions 


have emerged from this research 
My purpose is to suggest that the 
importance, and even the truth, of 
many such prescriptions can be 
judge ‘d only if we take into account 
the constitutional arrangements of 
the groups to which these rules 
are applied. 

We are familiar with the idea of 
constitutional arrangements for na- 
tions and for the several American 
states, but need not limit the no- 
tion to large units of government. 


Every group possesses such ar- 


rangements in the sense of a defi- 


Guy E. Swanson of the Department 
of Sociology, and Doctoral Program 
in Social Psychology at the University 
of Michigan, offers some stimulating 
thoughts on the conditions that mak: 
decision-making groups most effective 
He notes that the constitutional 

rangements of the groups is an impor 
tant factor, since they determine thi 
way in which the group can operat 
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By GUY E. SWANSON 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 


nition of those affairs with which 
the organization may legitimately 
concern itself and the procedures 
by which its activities may legiti- 
mately be formulated and imple- 
mented. 

In short, by 
rangements are 
definitions that 
sphere of 


constitutional ar- 
meant the social 
state a group's 
competence and the 
proper procedures for making and 
executing decisions. We may think 
of such arrangements as existing, 
for example, in a friendship, a play 
group, a marriage, or any other 
group. For instance, there will be 
some conditions, usually unstated, 
under which friends continue their 
relationship. 

society usually 
expect help from one another in 
self-development. They do not, 
however, believe that the demands 
of a friendship outside the family 
should normally govern one’s rela- 
tion with his wife or children or 
that friends may legitimately re- 
quire of each other just any and 
every service. Within the friend- 
ship, it is appropriate to make 
decisions informally and by com- 
mon consent, but not by taking a 
formal vote. Further, it is typical 
that each friend has an equal voice 


Friends in our 


in decisions and an equal responsi- 
bility for implementing them. 


Conditions of Commitment 


Constitutional arrangements may 
be formal or inform: iL explicit or 
implicit, cle ot defined or vaguely 
sensed, They are, in any case, the 
fundamental definition of the con- 
ditions under which participants 
in a group are committed to sus- 
tain the All of the 
group's special decisions and pro- 
cedures get force and authority 
to the degree that they are consist- 


organization. 


ent with the group's constitution. 

These statements should not sug- 
gest that constitutional arrange- 
ments are unchanging. They may 
be quite ——. But, at any 
given time, 1 pi articular constitu- 
tional ecrenee ment is the founda- 
tion of the group’s operation. At 
any given time, an organization 
can function smoothly to the extent 
that it has a stable constitution. 

Such fundamental arrangements 
have special importance for stu- 
dents of group effectiveness be- 
cause, in their structure, they sum- 
marize the relative influence of 
many factors which play upon a 
group. Thus, for example, consti- 
tutional arrangements take into ac- 
count the strength, scope, and sta- 
bility of the commitments which 
pi articip: ints make to a group. These 
arrangements are also likely to re- 
flect the perception held by those 
involved of the nature of their task 
and to specify a division of labor 
appropriate to that task . Such con- 
siderations imply that constitutional 
arrangements bring together in one 
theoretic: il framework a very large 
portion of those conditions that 
might affect a group's operation. 

This last point ties a group s 
effectiveness to its constitution. 
Other things being equal, organ- 
izations are more effective if they 
operate in a manner consistent with 
the stable elements of their funda- 
mental or constitutional structures. 
Such consistency facilitates commit- 
ment to policies and to the execu- 
tion of policies. 


Constitution in Human Affairs 


There are only a few common 
types of constitution in human af- 
fairs. For purposes of illustration. 
we may examine three such types 
and certain of the conditions under 
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DECISION-MAKING GROUPS 


A study of the effects of constitutional 


arrangements on 


which each is effective. These 
three types of constitutional ar- 
rangement are the parliamentarian, 
the participant-determining, and 
the democratic-centralist. 

Parliamentarian organizations are 
those in which decisions must be 
made by a membership whose in- 
terests are heterogeneous and, 
often, conflicting. These organiza- 
tions are further characterized by 
two other facts: influence on deci- 
sions is relatively equal among 
members (or among a number of 
subgroups of members ); members 
who are in conflict on one issue are 
likely to be allies on another. 

In addition to the obvious in- 
stances provided by governments, 
we may find such organizations in 
the interde ‘partmental committees ot 
large organizations, in the interor- 
ganizational committees that work 
on problems in Community Funds, 
school systems, interracial organ- 
izations, the several branches ot 
the Defense Department, and vari- 
ous mediation and arbitration com- 
missions. 

Parliamentarian groups seek to 
achieve consensus on procedures 
and compromise on policy deci- 
sions. The traditional corpus of 
parliamentary law embodies pro- 
cedures which such a me mbership 
has agreed to employ i in conduct- 
ing its common affairs. It is the 
char icter of such law that it pro 
motes a public statement of oppos- 
ing views, provides for open and 
repeated readings of all motions 
under consideration, protects the 
opportunities of minorities to be 
heard, institutes a formal record 
of its proceedings (the minutes of 
the meeting), contains a formal 
statement of legitimate procedures 
and allows for the making of dec’ 
sions through voting. 
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group efficiency 


The compromises that emerge as 
the decisions of parliamentarian 
groups are facilitated by many fac- 
tors. First of all, persons who are 
in a losing minority on one deci- 
sion are typically in the successful 
majority on others, or will some 
day be in the majority as the re- 
sult of the continuing shifts in 
power and persuasiveness, This 
means that no defeat is permanent. 
Second, the subgroups, or individ- 
uals, involved in making policy are 
forced to exercise both tact and 
rationality. 

Tact is imperative because one’s 
present opponents are likely to be 
desired allies in the future. Ra- 
tionality is required, because one’s 
views and supporting arguments 
must be made public and because 
waverers who have not committed 
themselves on an issue must be in- 
fluenced. Another consideration 
which promotes rationality is the 
pressure to defend every proposal 
as efficient. One’s opponents fight 
less hard, and one’s supporters are 
encouraged, it can be claimed 
that the cost of adopting a pro- 
posal is relatively slight. Efficiency 
symbolizes the greatest gain for the 
least investment. 

We also may notice another as- 
sumption that underlies parliamen- 
tary law and compromise decisions: 
The privacy and independence of 
constitutent persons and groups is 

taken for granted. It is assumed 
ree rach will contribute what he 
must to the others as a matter of 
his own self-interest; that each has 
the right of self-determination in 
affairs that are not directly involved 
in common enterprises. As a con- 
sequence, the nature of leadership 
has special properties. 

Each subgroup has its own lead- 
ership. Those leaders may, depend- 


ing on the nature of particular 
subgroups, be popularly selected, 
hereditary incumbents, persons who 
acquire office by seniority, or may 
have reached their position by any 
other conceivable route. They seek 
to maximize the freedom of action 
of their constituents, while pre- 
serving necessary ties to other per- 
sons and groups. 

By contrast, the leaders of the 
total par liamentary organization 
are either the candidates of a tem- 
porarily successful majority or are 
civil servants who will be jealously 
supervised to make certain that 
they do not attempt to change poli- 
cies. In any case, the leadership 
qualities most valued in the total 
organization are skills develop- 
ing workable compromises, control 
over dependable majorities, and 
unswerving devotion to parliamen- 
tary procedures, Of distinctly less 
signific: ince are talents for persuad- 
ing others to change fundamental 
views, for helping all participants 
to reach full agreement, or for 
teaching the skills of good group 
membership. 


Participant-Determining 
Groups 

Like parliamentary organizations, 
partic ipant-determining groups are 
founded on the assumption that 
members are relatively equal in 
their power and in their influence 
on decisions. Beyond this, how- 
ever, participant-determining or- 
ganizations assume that no funda- 
mental or irreconcilable conflicts 
of interest exist in their member- 
ship. There may be controversies, 
but the subjects at issue concern 
the best means for implementing 
values on which there is agreement. 
There is. therefore, 
objectivi 


consensus on 
as well as on procedures, 
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There is dissensus on technical and 
administrative questions; not on 
matters of policy. 

It is common to find particips unt- 
determining forms of organization 
among professionals who are di- 
— to implement some policy, 
and in such groups as friendships, 
sada middle-class families, peer 
groups of children, and informal 
recreational groups. 

It is curious and important that 
this kind of organization should be 
conspicuous precisely in two kinds 
of setting—on the one hand, in 
organizations like friend- 


groups 


families, 
recreational 
where, at least in our 
primary 


ships, and 
society, a 
objective is the mutual 
development of the personalities of 
those involved, and, on the other 
hand, in groups of technicians in 
large organizations where the ra- 
tional evaluation of evidence is of 
central interest. 

One may imagine that the grow- 
ing personalization of relations in 
these technical groups has received 
impetus from experiences with older 
types of participant-determining or- 
ganizations. Such impetus may help 
to account for the great importance 
and conspicuousness of irrational, 
personal needs in the deliberations 


of these technical groups. 


Decline of Privacy 


There are, moreover, considera- 
tions which promote the 
of privacy members of 
participant-determining —organiza- 


tions. 


among 


In committees of technicians, 
for example, it is assumed that 
there must, in principle, be one 
best fit of means to policy objec- 
tives. Superiors press their techni- 
cians to proy ide one answer; not 
several answers. When technicians 
cannot agree, they must search 
themselves as well as the evidence 
for the foundation of their disagree- 
ment. Unprofessional needs of in- 
dividuals may prevent their seeing 
the data as do their 
\ “hung jury” of 
unthinkable. 


Because 


colleagues. 
technicians is 


participant-determining 
groups pressed to reach com- 
plete agreement in their decisions, 
they evidence other characteristics. 
It is common, for example, that 


such groups do not develop leaders 
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decline | 


who possess the authority to make 
binding decisions for other mem- 
bers. Responsibility for special 
tasks may be delegated to mem- 
bers, but authority to act on this 
responsibility is ke spt by the group 
as a function which cannot be 
delegated. 

Leaders are those who have tech- 
nical skills that win group recogni- 
tion, or are procedural experts 
who assist the group's deliberations. 
In informal organizations of a 
participant-determining — type, the 
leader may be the person whose 
conduct and views epitomize the 
thinking of other participants. The 
career of such a leader consists not 
of a series of personal and indi- 
vidualized triumphs, but of growth 
in sensing, and accurately reflect- 
ing, group intentions. 

Individuals advance in their ca- 
reers aS they become more like the 
group itself—as they are at one 
with it. One thinks of the senior 
scientist in a research group, the 
revered administrator, the beloved 
friend, parent, o Father Abbot or 
Mother Superior. 

As in parliamenti ry organiza- 
tions, the requirement ot submit- 
ting one’s views to public scrutiny, 
promotes rationality in the delib- 
erations of participant- determining 
groups. If anything, as we have 
seen, the topics open to public ex- 
amination are more numerous in 
the latter setting, since they include 
the inner life of participants as 
well as their overt positions. Mon- 
astic discipline, the Society of 
Friends, and commonly observed 
practices in groups of peers long 
ago anticipated the collective and 
individual self-examinations now 
advocated by students of applied 
group dynamics. 


Democratic Centralism 


As the last example of a currently 
important variety of constitutional 
arrangement, we may 
what has been called “democratic- 
centralism.” This refers to an or- 
ganization in which some elite body 
has final authority to make binding 
decisions, but requires the judg- 
ment and advice of subordinates 
in order to reach its conclusions. 

Subordinates will then be pre- 


sented with a problem and will be 


consider 


asked to discuss the matter fully 
and freely. Their conclusions are 
passed up to superiors, in whose 
hands authoritative decision rests. 
The superiors, like the subordinates, 
may engage in free and frank dis- 
cussion. At some point, however, 
the superiors make a decision and 
all further discussion must cease 
until the superiors themselves once 
again indicate that debate is appro- 
priate. All participants in the group 
are bound to implement these 
decisions. 

Democratic centralism is a very 
common form of constitution. It is 
the formal pattern of Soviet  so- 
ciety. It also is the relation of the 
President of the United States to 
his advisors and, likewise, that of 
the policy-making executives of 
most large organizations to their 
subordinates. Most contemporary 
works on public administration and 
business management concern 
themselves with the nature and 
functioning of such constitutional 
arrangements. 

The literature which describes 
methods for ensuring legal responsi- 
bility and public accountability has 
this type of organization at its 
focus. The writings of political 
scientists include many important 
treatises which analyze such groups. 
Because this large and competent 
literature exists, we need not en- 
gage in further discussion of the 
properties of democratic-centralism. 
The requirements it sets for leaders 
and followers, and the conditions 
under which it functions most effec- 
tively, are clearly different from 
those mentioned for parliamen- 
tarian and participant-determining 
groups. 

At this point, we might agree 
that these several varieties of con- 
stitution seem to set different re- 
quirements for group effectiveness, 
but wonder whether our judgment 
is more than a subjective impres- 
sion. There is a large amount of 
informal, though c: wrefully consid- 
ered, evidence “which supports our 
position. On the other hand, there 
is very little material gathered in 
systematic, objective research. I 
have found no investigator who 
sought to compare the effectiveness 
of groups that varied in constitu- 
tion, and only a few studies that 


relate group structure to some 
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reasonable criterion of group eflec- 
tiveness. This number is turther re- 
duced when one looks for data con- 
cerning decision-making groups as 
contrasted with research focused 
on “production” workers. These 
considerations mean that, at best, 
we can obtain suggestive, but not 
definitive, information relevant to 
our judgments. 

Four studies have at least gross 
relevance for our problem. After 
each is given a brief description, 
we can consider their findings. The 
first study is reported in Ronald 
Lippitt's ‘book Training in Com- 
munity Relations, (Harper and 
Brothers ). The second is the classic 
investigation of “democratic,” auto- 
cratic, and laissez faire leaders by 
Lippitt and Ralph K. White, “An 
Experimental Study of Le adership 
and Group Life” in Readings in 
Social Psychology (Henry Holt and 
Co.). The third investigation was 
conducted among students at the 
University of Minnesota by John 
G. Darley, Neal Gross, and William 
C. Martin, and reported in “Studies 
in Group Behavior: Factors Asso- 
ciated with the Productivity of 
Groups,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, December, 1952. Fourth 
and finally, there is the research, 
as yet published only in part, from 
the University of Michigan's Con- 
ference Research Project, partially 
reported in Groups Leadership and 
Men, edited by Harold Guetzkow, 
(Carnegie Pi ess). 

Beginning with L ippitt s research, 
we have information about partici- 
pants being trained for two weeks 
to be more effective workers in 
minority group relations. All par- 
ticipants were responsible for such 
work in local communities in Con 
necticut. Some were lay volunteers. 
Others were teachers or social 
workers. All were invited to par- 
ticipate because their roles were 
considered strategic. 

The method of training was that 
which has since been elaborated at 
the National Training Laboratories 
in Bethel, Maine, and elsewhere. 
As readers of ApuLT LEADERSHIP 
will appreciate, this method pro- 
vides experiences in establishing 
participant-determining groups and 
working inside that kind of organ 
izational framework. 


We have measures of partici 
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Thurman White, left, Dean of Extension, University of Oklahoma, the Governor of Okla- 
homa, J. Howard Edmondson, center, and George L. Cross, President of the University, 
view a scale model of the Oklahoma Center for Continuing Education, which is expected 
to be ready for occupancy late in the fall of 1960. The Kellogg Foundation has made a 
grant of $1,845,000 toward construction of the Center. 


pants’ satisfaction with their train- 
ing groups and of the number of 
new activities instigated by par- 
ticipants when they returned to 
their jobs. These measures of ac- 
tivity include reports by the par- 
ticip: ints themselves and by their 
colleagues. 

Another study of participant- 
determining groups is reported by 
the investigators at Minnesota. 
Their information was obtained 
from 13 small residence units for 
women, each being organized as a 
cooperative housing project. In ad- 
dition to measures of participant 
satisfaction, an index of group pro- 
ductivity was constructed. For this 
latter purpose, each group was 
asked to prepare a written plan to 
promote better cooperative living 
in these residence units. Faculty 
members read these reports and 
judged their quality. 

The Conference Research Project 
included observations of 72 deci- 
sion-making conferences in natural 
settings. Forty-two conferences took 
place in industrial concerns, 14 
business settings, and 16 in agen- 


cies of government. Group size 
ranged from 5 to 17 participants. 
In each case, participants were 
affected by the decisions and were 
responsible for seeing that they 
were executed. The conferences 
had decision-making (rather than 
communication, or morale-improve- 
ment, or the locating of problems ) 
as their agendas. Each conference 
was an intra-organizational affair. 
We are probably correct in assum- 
ing that these groups operate in 
democratic centralist or parliamen- 
tarian structures. 

Information was obtained con- 
cerning participant satisfaction 
(feeling of pleasantness in the re- 
lationship and of being accepted ). 
In addition, data were gathered 
on the number and quality of the 
decisions made. The measure of 
number of decisions consisted of 
the number of agenda items dis- 
posed of during the conference. 
Quality of decision was gauged by 
participants’ statements of their 
willingness to implement the deci- 
sion, of the likelihood that this 
decision would solve the problem 
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Table | 
CONDITIONS OF GROUP PRODUCTIVITY AND PARTICIPANT SATISFACTION* 


Conditions Conterence Other 
: Research Studies 
Productivity is positively related to: 
1. Member's desire to solve group problem t+ a,b 
2. Consistency of member's desires with group's goals : +b 
3. Participant satisfaction 0 + a,b 
. Group cohesiveness 0 t a,b,c 
6: is adership style i) ta,c 
Participant satisfaction is positively related to: 
6. Leadership style 0 t2,¢ 
7. Fre quency of member partic ipation 0 + a,b 
°A plus (+) sign indicates that the findings show the relationship as stated. A 


zero (0) indicates that the findings show no relationship between these variables. 


ta—found by Darley, Gross, and Martin 
b—found by Lippitt’s Connecticut study 
c—found by Lippitt and White 


it was designed to handle, and by 
pi articipé ints’ ré itings of the difficulty 
of the problem. Productivity is 
computed by correcting the num- 
ber of decisions sade by these 
estimates of the quality of the 
decision. 


It is obvious that any compari- 
sons among these studies are not 
those one would gain from a con- 
trolled experiment. Some of the 
groups are transitory; 
not. The Connecticut participants 
go back to work in a variety of 
organizations; the Conference Re- 


others are 


search participants continue — to 
work in the same organizations. 


The studies differ in their meas- 
ures of productivity; are somewhat 
closer in their indices of participant 
With such qualifica- 
tions before us as reminders that 


satisfaction. 


the comparisons are rough and sug- 
gestive, we may consider the fac- 
tors found related to productivity 
and satisfaction in these studies 

Table | summarizes this material. 


As Table I shows, the points of 
similarity and difference among 
these studies occur where one 
would expect in speculating about 
the conditions that make for par- 
ticipant satisfaction and produc- 
tivity in participant-determining 
groups as contrasted with eithe1 
parliamentarian or democratic- 
centralist organizations. In all types 
of group, productivity increases 
when participants are motivi ated to 
solve the 
when their individual desires are 
consistent with the organization's 
objectives. 


group's problems and 
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In participant-determining 
groups, but not in the other types, 
productivity is related to partici- 
pant satisfaction, membership in a 
cohesive organization, and by a 
“democratic” style of le -adership. 
Moreover, it is only in pe articipi int- 
determining groups that the fre- 
quency of a member's interaction is 
related positively, in this case ) 
to his satisfaction with the organ- 
ization. 

In participant-determining 
groups, with all their pressures for 
complete agreement and with each 
individual having roughly equal 
power to shape the choice of means 
toward commonly held goals, group 
effectiveness depends on getting 
the commitment of every me nber 
to each decision. 

In p: arliamentarian groups, the 
members need be committed only 
to accepting what the majority 
decides on a particular issue—pro- 
viding, of course, that the majority 
arrives at its decision through 
proper application of parliamentary 
law. The effectiveness of demo- 
cratic-centralist organizations is 
likewise independent of each indi- 
vidual’s commitment to the deci- 
sions reached. Instead, such groups 
are effective as long as the au- 
thority of the ultimate decision- 
making elite is considered legiti- 
mate. 

We must, once more, remind our- 
selves that the firm demonstration 
of the effects of particular constitu- 
tional arrangements is yet to be 
provided by reasonably ‘controlled 
studies. It is almost certain, how- 
ever, that such effects exist, and 


that the large body of informal 
suggestions concerning the nature 
of such effects will be supported 
rather than overthrown by more 
careful research. 

It seems reasonable to draw four 
likely conclusions from our present 
knowle dge: 

1. Constitutional arrangements 
are a highly significant determinant 
of the ‘conditions under which a 
group is effective. 

2. Many conditions for group 
effectiveness that now are recom- 
mended as important for all groups, 
are unimportant or deleterious for 
the effectiveness of groups with 
certain constitutional arrangements. 

3. The sophisticated practitioner 
in social relations must apply dif- 
ferent techniques to promote the 
effectiveness of groups with varying 
constitutional structures. 

4. The inclusion of the consid- 
erations sketched in this discussion 
brings a much larger part of reality 
to be ‘ar on our developing under- 
standing of the meaning and pre- 
requisites of organizational effec- 
tiveness. 


Recreation and Survival 
Continued from page 37 

many of these persons with de- 
mi nding jobs do engage in recrea- 
tion: but they do not relax—rather 
their tension increases because of 
their attitude of mind. 

There are two distinct kinds of 
play—one is rel ixing and _ refresh- 
ing to the body, mind and _ spirit; 
the other is nothing more than a 
physical-emotional woilibek leading 
to a state of increased psychological 
stress. 

Total fitness and survival in so- 
ciety today is related to an environ- 
ment where there is a minimum 
of stress; where man, exposed to 
more and more situations involving 
worry, fear or anxiety, rises to meet 
the threat to his welfare by devel- 
oping a positive attitude toward 
recreation—an attitude of relaxa- 
tion, divergence and ease. When 
physical activity is accomplished in 
this light it becomes most effective, 
not only in terms of improved func- 
tional efficiency of the organism 
today, but in terms of curviwnl i 
the future. 

In short, “It is not what you do, 
but the way that you do it.” 
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Memo From 


Margaret Wingert and A. Wilson Cheek 


The 1959 Conference Co-Chairman 


Re: THE AEA CONFERENCE IN BUFFALO 


Pp LANs for the 1959 Adult Educa- 
tion Conference November 5-8 at 
the Buffalo Statler Hilton Hotel are 
progressing with all possible spee ad. 
Further information regarding the 
program and speakers w ill appear 
in subsequent issues of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. 

“ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
FREEDOM” is the conference 
theme and it will be developed as 
a reappraisal from national and 
international points of view. 

Perhaps a brief explanation of 
the thinking which resulted in the 
selection of this theme is in order. 
It is embodied in the following 
statement: 

Freedom, never completely or 
permanently achieved, absorbs the 
minds of thinking men not only in 
those societies long striving toward 
freedom, but shen in those where 
man’s right to be free is a recent 
consideration. To what degree can 
man be free in an interdependent 
atomic-space age? To what degree 
can man lead, and to what degree 
is he pushed by forces beyond his 
control? In conside ring the issue of 
freedom today, what effe ct is adult 
education having both at home and 
abroad in enabling the individual 
to realize his leadership potential 
and reduce his helplessness? 

During general sessions, as well 
as in section meetings, Conference 
Delegates will attempt to reap- 
praise the present situation — in 
relation to what individuals and 
organizations are doing to develop 
creative adult education programs 
that educate for freedom in th 
international, national and _ local 
scene. 

The opening general session on 
November 5 will focus on the topic 
“Adult Education for Internationa! 
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Understanding.” While no an- 
nouncement can be made as yet 
regarding the participants, plans 
call for a discussion of the topic by 
two world-renowned figures, to be 
presided over by Cordon Hawkins 
of the Canadian ‘Broadcasting Com- 
pany. This session will be ie ‘ld in 
Kleinhaus Music Hall, with the 
general public invited. The Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults is assisting the Commit- 
tee with the program. 

National aspects of adult educa- 
tion will receive attention at the 
second general session on Novem- 
ber 7, when the theme will be 
“How Free Men Are Developed.” 
This session will be moderated by 
George Probst of New York Uni- 
versity. It is expected that Paul 
Martin, member of the Canadian 
Parliament, and Arthur Larson, 
Director of the World Rule of Law 
Center at Duke University, will be 
the discussants. 

“International Education Through 
Leadership,” will be the subject of 
the final general session. Trends 
and developments in adult educa- 
tion in other countries and the 
relationship of these developments 
to our programs will be considered. 
J. Roby Kidd, Director of the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, will preside over a panel of 
AEA leaders who have had recent 
international experience. 


Register now for the 9th 
annual AEA conference, to 
be held November 5-8 at 
the Statler Hilton, Buffalo 


A morning coffee hour on the 
first full day of the conference will 
give delegates an opportunity to 
meet AEA officers, section and 
special group leaders, and to in- 
formally review the Association's 
objectives and program. 

All conference delegates are 
urged to attend the session at which 
the Directions Finding Report will 
be summarized by Dr. Edmund 
deS. Brunner, director of the study, 
and the results and implications 
of this research project will be 
analyzed. 

Time has been set aside for 
meetings of sections and_ special 
interest groups. Details will be an- 
nounced later. Also in the planning 
stage are other conference high- 
lights, including consultation clinics, 
a survey of e xhibits, a banquet and 
meetings of state and local AEA 
councils, 

The Conference Committee is 
eager to make this year’s meeting 
an enriching experience in adult 
education. Assisting is an enthu- 
siastic Buffalo Committee on Local 
Arrangements, headed by Robert 
Berner, Dean of Millard Fillmore 
College. Besides handling the de- 
tails which help to make a con- 
ference run smoothly, the Local 
Committee is planning several 
special events for your pleasur: 
and entertainment, to acquaint \ you 
with the educational and cultural 
advantages of Buffalo. 

We hope that November 5-8 in 
Buffalo will provide a variety of 
new « 6.2 riences for you as well as 
an occasion to meet old and new 
friends, to find new ideas, reassess 
old ones, and in the combination 
of opportunities available to find 
inspiration in your own pursuits of 
“Adult Education for Freedom.” 
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THEY ARE LEARNING TO READ 


How trained volunteers are teaching 


illiterates to read and write 


ry) 

- staggering statistics Concern- 
ing adult illiteracy in the United 
States (about 8% million in 1957) 


mean that a vast crash program for 


teaching illiterates must soon be 
initiated. 

In the October 1958 issue of 
ApuLr Leapersuip, Ambrose Ca- 


liver spelled out the problem: 

every index, illit- 
eracy has an adverse effect on the 
nation’s economy; It reduces the 
national income, it lowers industrial 
and farm production, it lessens the 
tax returns, it retards the flow of 
it slows techno- 


“In terms of 


consumer goods, 


logical progress, and it increases 
safety hazards. Our industrial so- 
ciety is becoming increasingly in- 
hospit: ible to the illiterate. As more 
industrial, and agricul- 
tural activities depend upon the 
written word in their 
the illiterate becomes less and less 
wanted.” 

In order to meet the need for 
increased literacy leadership, the 
Baylor Literacy Center (BLC) has 
developed a scheme for preparing 
volunteer teachers to teach adult 
illiterates. The core of this scheme 
is the literacy workshop. This arti- 
cle deals with the development of 
the literacy workshop technique in 
two cities: Abilene, Texas, and 
New Mexico. The work- 
shops and their follow-up programs 


business, 


operatic yn, 


Clovis, 


in these two cities may serve as 


RKicnarp Corrricut is Director of the 
Baylor University Literacy Center, the 
only university program for the train- 
ing of adult literacy education special 
ists west of the Mississippi. His expe- 
rience as an adult education specialist 
in India and East Africa has been 
most helpful in deve loping the suc- 
cessful projects described in his article 


SSS 
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models for providing more volun- 
teer literacy teacher tri ining oppor- 
tunities in the United States. Adult 
literacy leadership must be pro- 


vided on a vast scale—fast. 


Experimental Workshops 

Following the publication of a 
series of especially prepared mate- 
rials for new readers the Baylor 
Literacy Center received a number 
of requests for help in teaching 
illiterates to read. <As_ result of 
such requests from Waco, Texas, 
a series of experimental literacy 
workshops were held at Waco. The 
experience gained from these trial 
runs served as a basis for the pat- 
terning of literacy workshops held 
later at Abilene and Clovis. 

The following information was 
sent in answer to requests for infor- 
mation to teach illiterates: 

Why Hold a Literacy Workshop? 
Ten million adult Americans are 
functional illiterates. Nearly 800,- 
000 of them live Texas. Gov- 
ernment cannot wholly meet the 
need. Concerned individuals and 
groups are helping teach illiterates. 
People who learn to read help 
themselves. As people learn to read, 
the economic and social well-being 
of the community increases. 

Who Should Come? Every liter- 
ate member of your community 
should be invited. Literacy pro- 
vides an opportunity for anyone of 
any age to make an untold contri- 
bution to the total well- being of 
the community. It is person getting 
together with person on an adult 
basis of frie ndship. It becomes 
more than just teaching 


person 
to read or write. 


It becomes a mat- 
ter of concern and consideration. 
You need a nucleus organization 


By RICHARD W. CORTRIGHT 


to sponsor a literacy workshop. For 
eXi unple: | your church, your club, or 
a civic organization. This organ- 
ization will organize the literacy 
workshop in its name, but it will 
invite all interested groups: press, 
radio, TV, welfare agencies, school 
people, retired citizens, city offi- 
cials, civic club members. 

When to Hold the Literacy 
Workshop. Different communities 
have held workshops at different 
times. It does not take long to 
train a “literacy tutor.” One com- 
mon procedure is to begin at 7:30 
p-m. and run until 9:00 p.m. Then 
begin in the morning at 9:00 a.m. 
and run until noon. The leader of 
the workshop will: 

1. Show everyone exactly how 
to teach the basic literacy materials. 

2. Answer problems about use. 

3. Show how to find illiterates 
in your community. A story is 
available to show how the Waco 
Literacy Council is making surveys 
to find illiterates. 

4. Explain how to present a lit- 
eracy program by TV or radio. A 
tape recording of ge programs 
to teach ititerates i n Spanish and 
English is available. 

5. Show how to write simple 
stories for new literates. Your mem- 
bers will be invited to join the 
Writers Guild for New Readers. 

6. Present a movie or tape re- 
cording or filmstrips on literacy as 
it is used in the United States and 
around the world. 

7. Provide statistics on local illit- 
eracy and suggestions for publi- 
cizing your program. 

8. Organize a local literacy 
council to carry on a community 
teaching program in the com- 
munity. 


Adult Leadership 
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9. Provide the following: Free 
materials about literacy; an order 
blank for literacy publications; an 
order blank for studies about 
literacy. 

The Abilene Woman's Club 
(AWC) asked for a literacy work- 
shop in Abilene, and the Central 
Baptist Church asked for a literacy 
workshop in Clovis. Civic and 
church groups often sponsor lit- 
eracy workshops. Since it is essen- 
tial that an already existing local 
organization serve as sponsor, Civic 
and church groups meet this need 
splendidly. 

Abilene is a city of about 100,000 
in west Texas. The initial contact 
with the BLC for help in meeting 
the local problem of illiteracy was 
made by a member of the AWC 
who had traveled extensively 
abroad, The lady who moderated 
the workshop, also had lived many 
years abroad. Those who gain in- 
ternational insight into problems 
are highly motivated to do literacy 
work. 


A Community Service 


After the project was suggested 
to the AWC, it was referred to the 
community service de ‘partment ot 
the club. Thus, from the beginning 
the project became one of outreach 
into the community. This was par- 
ticularly striking since the AWC 
itself was house a in a magnificent 
$300,000 clubhouse. It might not 
have been expected that pdt an 
organization would be interested in 
community outreach. 

Even before holding the work- 
shop the Baylor Literacy Center 
had good reason to believe that it 
would be a success. The AWC had 
reported a number of members who 
wanted to attend, including 11 who 
had already volunteered to teach 
illiterates. 

In preparation for the workshop 
AWC was most interested in know- 
ing ways of “selling” the project to 
the club, and the community. The 
BLC suggested the use of facts 
about illiteracy in Abilene. The 
AWC. ordered a number of the 
Baylor Literacy Studies and free 
promotional materials which ex- 
plain about literacy programs else 
where. Local newspapers gave e 
cellent picture coverage. The peo 
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ple of Abilene knew that illiteracy 
was a major local social problem. 

The first training workshop was 
held in the afternoon, the second 
the following morning. This was 
followed by a hencheoot for the 
whole AWC. At that time 16 mem- 
bers of the 50 attendees received 
special Reading Assistant Certifi- 
cates. 

Following the workshop, the 
AWC reported that “seven literacy 
classes had been organized. They 
will start classwork ‘the first week 
in January. We have a class of 
three men who have now com- 
plete -d the first book. 

“There are seven classes going at 
this time, all of them with small 
numbers in each class, but the word 
is getting around. We anticipate 
the first of 1959 will find many 
more seeking lessons. Four class- 
rooms in different areas of the city 
accommodate all colors in their 
own areas. One class—special—in 
speaking and reading English—has 
been accommodated for Holl: anders 
in business here who requested 
such assistance. 

“One class of three men over 
10—one of them a successful heavy 
machinery operator for road build- 
ing and paving—has finished the 
rst book and are now deep in the 
second book. One 60-year-old con- 
fined to her home is getting special 
treatment, also, which is bringing 
a lot of joy to her life.” 


Where Classes Were Held 


Where did the reading classes 
take place? The Abilene Reporter- 
News said: 

“The classroom is drafty and 
dimly lit. At one end of the room, 
near the small gas heater, the stu- 
dents are gathered. They don't 
seem to notice the chill. With their 
eyes focused on a large alphabet 
chart they listen intently to the 
teacher. 

“And though the lights are dim, 
the smile of one young student is 
bright as she proudly reads aloud 
the simple sentence, “This is a cup. 

“The classroom is not in a school 
building. It’s a room in a church 
basement, or a mission hall, or a 
community center or sometimes a 
private home. It is anywhere that 
students may gather an hour or 


two each week to learn to read and 
write. 

“The teacher isn’t paid. 
member of the Abilene Woman's 
Club, which started this ambitious 
program of free literacy classes last 
November, or a nonmember of the 


She’s a 


teach 
AWC 


club who volunteered to 
and receive training from 
members.” 

“Who comes to the classes? 

“Though there are children in the 
classroom, it is their parents who 
are the students. They are adults 
who cannot read and write and 
who want very much to learn. For 
many of them, this is the only 
‘school’ they've ever attended. 

“Some are decades older than 
their teachers. Some are young 
married couples who bring their 
children with them to class. One 
student, a grandfather, owns his 
home and a small business. An- 
other, a man about 40, confesses 
shyly that his wife, a high school 
Ori aduate, ‘will be so proud when 
he learns to read and write.’ 

“Why do they want to learn? 

“An elderly Woman says wist- 
fully, ‘I want to read my Bible and 
my children’s letters and the news- 
paper 

“Though their years of schooling, 
their ages and their reasons for 
wanting to learn are varied, the 
students have one thing in com- 
paneer enthusiasm. They are 

ager to learn and proud not only 
of their own progress but of the 
accomplishments of their  class- 
mates as well. They share the joy 
of a classmate who has just le: une d 
to write her children’s names.” 

One of the reasons for the excel- 
lent post-workshop program of - 
AWC was the organization of ; 
Literacy Projects Board, vale 
an advisor, chairman, secretary, 
publicity person, and treasurer. 
There was also a liaison with Mc- 
Murry College, Hardin-Simmons 
University, and Abilene Christian 
College, and a chairman for each 
community: Latin Americans, 
Anglo-Americans and Colored 
Americans. 

How did this come about? In 
effect, the Abilene experience meant 
that a core of interested women in 
west Texas realized that when their 
fellow citizens could not read Abi- 
lene wos hurt. They responded and 
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the results speak for themselves. 
The techniques experimented with 
by Waco Literacy Workshop prove “dd 
effective in training a core of “ 
ing assistants” at Abilene. 


The Clovis Workshop 


The Clovis Literacy Workshop 
followed the same pi attern as the 
one held in Abilene with the ex- 
ception that most participants of 
the workshop were members of the 
Central Baptist Church and_ the 
emphasis was placed on what the 
church members could do with a 
local literacy program. 

However, the church members 
felt that others from the community 
should have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate after the workshop. Thus, 
representatives from the district at- 
torney's office, Eastern New Mexico 
State College, and the Chamber of 
Commerce later took part in this 
literacy council was 
organized. This follow-up organ- 
ization of a local literacy council 
was once again found to be impera- 
tive for continued 
Eastern New Mexico Literacy 
Council corresponds to the Literacy 
Projects Board of the AWC. 

After the training workshop, the 
leader in Clovis reported a striking 
example of volunteer teaching: 

A volunteer * 
mother read. This lady was the 
daughter of migrant farm work- 
ers. She had sleeping sickness when 
she was a child, and was asleep for 
five years. When she awoke her 
father had died, her mother had 
remarried and they had moved. . 
“Tam helping two sisters. The wel- 
fare director called me and asked 
me to accompany her on a_ visit. 
She said the mother was a mental 
case... . The first day everyone 
was ske iptic: il, especis lly the moth- 
er, but we went through the first 
lessons. I asked if I could return 
the next day. On the second visit, 
the mother gave me a bouquet of 


re ~ad- 


program. A 


success. The 


‘is he ‘Iping a young 


white 
“I have 


roses. 


been back for the third 


time 0 met the brother. He has 
one year ibe schooling. . He was 
‘all * deg * I have decided that t 


boda is net a mental case, but 
just terribly ignorant and compla 
cent. She just never bothered about 
her children’s education. 

“Another whom I am teaching 


is a German girl married to an Air 
Force boy. Another, a Polish girl, 
is married to re of the members 
of our church. I also am still help- 
ing Rosita and a Spanish woman. 

Not only was a Literacy Council 
formed in Clovis, but one of the 
members became an organizer of 
other literacy workshops herself. 
This was a volunteer learner be- 
coming a volunteer leader—the de- 
velopment of adult literacy leader- 
ship. She wrote: 

“I go to Raton, New Mexico, in 
January for a workshop. The per- 
son who asked me had heard my 
report on literacy at Alamogordo. 
| am so excited. Another person 
told me she is going to arrange 
for a workshop in Ami arillo after 
the first of the vear.” 


Moreover, she henceforth 


con- 
ducted adult literacy volunteer 
training in Muleshoe, and Tokio, 


Texas. 

The pattern has been established. 
Volunteer literacy leaders are be- 
ing trained to teach illiterates and 
train reading assistants. If such a 
pattern can be established in many 
more communities, perhaps the 
1970 Federal Census may report 
that the level of literacy has far 
more than kept up with the popu- 
lation rise. 

Ambrose Caliver’s crash-program 
challenge has been partially imple- 
mented. 

“Not only can adult illiterates 
learn, but they want to learn and 
will learn when given an opportu- 
nity in keeping with their adult 
and self-respect. 

“The over-arching fact is that we 
are living in an age when lite racy 
is increasingly becoming a must. 

Abilene and Clovis have shouted 
yes to his statement. Volunteers 
can teach illiterates to read. Adults 
are learning to read. 


interests, needs, 


Education for Aging 


Continued from page 47 


In effect, this is a call to courage. 
critical attitudes—to 
apply content to needs and prob- 
net for the timid. It re- 
quires the utilization of education 
is an instrument—a vehicle of so- 
ial change—in a world that clings 

rately to the security of the 
Si And the educator who 


To devel »p 


lems—is 


dares, must face the wrath of the 
keepers of the gate. 

In transmitting the culture from 
generation to generation, e ducation 
frequently slows itself to become 
a mere mirror, a reflection of the 
society around it. But only as so- 
ciety's severest and most construc- 
tive critic, constantly pointing up 
the needs for change in our social 
institutions, can education encour- 
age rather than hinder the full ex- 
pression of the human personality. 

The individual cannot mature in 
an atmosphere, in a society, that is 
itself hostile to individual fulfill- 
ment. And the individual whose 
life experience has thwarted his 
potential for self-expression and 
intelligent and informed social par- 
ticipation cannot easily reverse 
gears and acquire a zest for living 
at age 65. There is a necessary con- 
tinuity between the late, late class 
for adults and the experience of the 
six-year-old who approaches the 
wonders of kindergarten for the 
first time. To ignore this continuity 
is as dange ‘rous as it is to reje ct 
man’s capacity to learn after the 
high school diploma. 

The gerontologist, the adult edu- 
cator, has a stake in every problem, 
every issue, every content, every 
method—at every stage along the 
educational continuum. If the prob- 
lems of the aging and aged are to 
become the opportunities of the 
aging and aged, it will be because 
all educators exert the kind of in- 
fluence upon our social institutions 
and the individual that will help 
the latter to realize his potential as 
a sensitive, well-rounded and effec- 
tive human be sing. One suspects 
that such a man is not only a less 
likely candidate for old ; age the rapyv 
and the poor farm, but that thrown 
into the backfield of even a spe- 
cialized task, he'll toss a far more 
accurate performance than _ his 
counterpart with the nut and bolt 
education. 

It’s a large order, but we might 
begin by analyzing—rather than 
sitting on—our ‘broad assumptions. 
Be they right or wrong, such cliches 
as “our coming age of leisure” cry 
out for critical scrutiny. Our so- 
ciety, our world, is changing much 
too rapidly for us to be satisie d 
with anything less than a continu- 
ing reappraise al of what we believe. 


Adult Leadership 
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By RAYMOND JOHNSON 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 
BEHIND PRISON WALL‘ 


Describing the benefits from a 
Great Books program in El Reno 


L. TAKES a little over an hour to 
drive from Oklahoma City to the 
Federal RKeformatory at El Reno. 
There were four of us making the 
trip, and during the hour we were 
at best doubtful. We were going 
to do something which was, if not 
unprecedented, at least unusual: 
to organize a Great Books group 
in a prison. 

We had no reason to doubt of 
our success. We had conferred with 
the prison administration, had con- 
sidered with them every possibil- 
ity; we were sophistic: ited men of 
the world and ideas—a physician, 
a personnel manager and a_ pair 
of adult educators. “Still, to confess 
the truth, we could not forget that 
the men we were to deal with 
would always be either “cons” or 
“ex-cons.” They had committed 
every variety of crime against men 
and socie ty—robbery, rape, fraud, 
murder. 

We spoke, for instance, of the 
questions we might ask. Could one 
ask a man durance if he had 
the right to revolt? Might the dis- 
cussion of such a point excite feel- 
ings held successfully in check, or 
half-forgotten prison? Had we 
perhaps better not rouse the sleep- 
ing beast? 

Were there, we asked ourselves, 
things which were far too sophis- 
ticated in the “Declaration of In- 


RAYMOND JOHNSON is Southwest Area 
Director for The Great Books Founda- 
tion. He describes an unusual project 
in adult education, the locale being a 
Federal reformatory. The program, a 
cooperative one, was carried out by 
educators, and professional and busi- 
ness men. 
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dependence” for these young men 
to consider? Would we not pe erhaps 
most profitably consider this as 
therapy for the inmates, not con- 
cerning ourselves as we would 

a regular Great Books group _pri- 
marily with the quality of the dis- 
cussion? 

Such things puzzled us. Such 
things we debated. We agreed 
last to make no concessions to cir- 
cumstance. We would treat this 
group exactly as we would a group 
on the outside—no holds barred, 
let education take the confused. 

Then, many locks and doors be- 
hind us, we were alone in the 
room into which filed 15 young 
men in white tee shirts and khaki 
trousers. They were all scrubbed 
and polished. They were all defer- 
ential. Some were sullen. 


Outlining the Program 

As we had planned, I made a 
few opening remarks about Great 
Books explaining a bit about the 
program, how the group would op- 
erate, and that the leaders would 
try to provoke good discussion 
without giving answers or making 
judgments fom the discussants. 

Then for the benefit of the in- 
mates two things were emphasized. 
First, the leaders of the group had 
been instructed by the adminis- 
tration to pay no attention to any 
specific requests for help by any 
of the inmates—no legal advice, 
no letters to friends, no special 
favors of any kind at all. Second, 
anything said in the course of the 
discussion would have absolutely 
no bearing on their lives in the 
prison or their relationship with 


the administration, the parole 
board, or the custodial staff. In 
short, this was to be two hours of 
absolutely free discussion. (This, 
so easily assumed in the “outside” 
world, was a very tenuous precon- 
dition of effectiveness for the pro- 
gram here. ) 

These introductory remarks were 
designed only partly to inform 
about the program and to explain 
its role in prison life. They were 
calculated also to quell any doubts 
about our motives. We felt that 
there would almost surely be a 
strong suspicion that we had been 
“planted” by the administration to 
instill “wholesome” social attitudes 
(something devoutly to be com- 
batted by a self-respecting inmate ). 
As Great Books people we did not 
care what they thought, but only 
that they thought it through. If 
they were persuade dof that. our 
battle was more than half won. 

What followed was, simply, the 
finest discussion of the “Declara- 
tion of Independence” that I have 
ever heard, And it is my business 
to hear 30 or so each year. 

Nobody could have been more 
surprised. This was beyond our 
imavinings. Afterwards, we talked 
a bit with the Warden and his as- 
sociate about how things had gone. 
Mostly we bragged slooat our dis- 
cussants. We did not say, 
we asked, who said what. 

We talked first that night about 
something that we have thought 
about ever since: though this was 


nor were 


a fine group, it was “diffe rent.” The 
locus of this difference intrigued 
us. !fs meaning for the discussion 
grou! zled us. It was obvious 
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that these young men could speak 
effectively about the text at hand, 
that they could read as well as the 
members of the 
Great Books group. 
consider the 


average first-year 
They could 
issues at hand with 
reason and humor and understand- 
ing. Still, there was a difference. 

Partly it was that they all knew 
each other and could dispense with 
the usual sparring in which stran- 
gers are obliged to engage, and 
partly it was a difference in the 
average, the norm attitude of the 
There were here more athe- 
ists per carload, more opponents ot 
“healthy” social attitudes. 

There was, too, a far 
tendency to say what the > 
sant thought might please Big 
Brother. This I take to be the al- 
most inevitable result of incarcera- 
tion. That the fawning and the 
antisocial tendency 


group. 


greate! 


exist side by 
side, points up the essential irony 
of prison life, but does not make 
the two drives any less real or any 
less forceful. ; 

However, character- 
istics were not at the heart of the 
problem. Nor was the lack of the 
humane and civilizing presence of 


even these 


ladies. 


Subjective Attitude 
What we 


concluded long after- 
wards, though we toyed with the 
idea that night, was that most im- 
portant of all was the inability of 
the members of the group to ab- 
stract properly —to think of the 
problem qua problem, Everything 
was looked up at from the bottom 
of the well of “my problem,” my 
case. The ultimate questions, the 
final considerations, “How 
does this document affect my case; 
how can it be used to justify my 
osition as a forger, or a con man?” 
And, perhaps: “Is your 
gruent with mine?” 

It is not that these positions are 
indefensible views of life—but that 
here they were held to a man al 
most, and here they were held to 
the heart, with passion. It was not 
cold skepticism, but hot cynicism 

Now, however, we are at thi 


were 


angle con 


border of matters considered 

properly by the penologists. 

me, it is a very strange place to 
It all started natur: ally enor 


at an adult education meeting in 
Oklahoma City. There, prison “a 
cials—in whom we found, then and 
later, fine intelligence and imagi- 
nation—were contacted regarding 
a possible community group in the 
town of El Reno. They were far 


more interested in a prison group. 


The way was made easier because 
the associate warden had been a 
member of a Great Books group 
elsewhere. 

But the matter hung fire until 
Walter Gray, Jr., Director of the 
Community Workshop of the Okla- 
homa City Libraries, became in- 
terested in prison groups. He had 
heard of jd Menard State Prison 
group in Illinois. 

He then called the Warden of 
El Reno and after a conference 
between prison officials on the one 
side and Ed Quattrocki (later to 
co-lead the group) and Walter 
Gray on the other side, it was 
agreed that the reformatory would 
buy sets of books and that the 
attempt would be made. A few 
weeks before the group was to 
begin those of us involved in the 
initiation of the program were all 
taken on a complete tour of the 
reformatory. After we had seen as 
completely as possible what the 
lives of the young 
group were, we 


men in our 
sat down in the 
room where the group would meet, 
and considered every possibility we 


could think of. 


Forming the Group 


We would have a real advan- 
tage here. The lives of the inmates 
were quite limited. Little happened 
to them during any week that had 
not happened the week before. 
Their activities were restricted. 
They were not their own men, but 
someone else’s. The discussion 
would be a period of real freedom. 
It would be a contact with the 
outside world, for people would 
come cach week to El Reno to 
meet with them. And it should have 
the same proven drawing power 
behind bars that it did on the 
outside 

There were some possible prob- 
lems. One was their already-men- 
tioned distrust of our motives, and 
let it be confessed, our distrust of 
theirs. Others might appear: The 


arg “age was sure that it 
could fill a group with as many 
people as we felt we could handle 
properly. They thought that per- 
haps 10 would be appropriate. We 
settled at last for 15. 

But how should these 15 be 
chosen? Should the administration 
select them from among the 
“brighter” inmates, or should we 
let them choose themselves? Should 
we admit members not only from 
the dormitories, but from the max- 
imum security cell blocks? Should 
we automatically exclude trouble- 
makers? 

As it has turned out, the group 
has a waiting list. Essentially, the 
members choose themselves, 
though the administration has done 
as much as possible to avoid put- 
ting men it knows are soon due 
for parole into the group. All dor- 
mitories are represented, and _ al- 
though the maximum-security cell 
blocks have contributed no mem- 
bers, there has never been an effort 
to limit membership to 
boys.” 


“good 
Indeed, some trouble-prone 

have proven themselves 
fine ‘dlecunniaits. 

The first team of leaders sti ryed 
with the group for the first year’s 
readings. (That is 16 sessions, the 
normal number of meetings a 
group has in one year. ) Since then 
we have used a number of other 
leaders from the Oklahoma City 
program, and drawn on_ trained 
leadership from Cyril, as yer 
60 miles to the southeast. All « 
the leaders have contributed eter 
time and their transportation. 

Even as early as our tour of the 
prison we foresaw some problems 
in maintaining leadership in the 
group and talked about the possi- 
bility of using inmate leadership 
for the group—some day. We could 
scarcely have foreseen the magni- 
tude of our problem or its nearness 
to us, for the program (it has long 
since ceased to be a single group ) 
has been within a year an unquali- 
fied success. 

It has been so in the first place 
from the penologists’ point of view. 
Reviewing the effects of the pro- 
gram of group discussion (which 
now includes three Great Books 
groups as well as groups in both 
American Foreign Policy and 
World Politics), Warden C. R. 


“dings” 


Adult Leadership 
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Hagan said, “When Mr. Gray first 
‘rame here to talk about the proj- 
ect, we had our doubts. As you 
know, they are now completely 
dispelled.” 

All of us—penologists, educators, 
lay leaders, and prisoners—had our 
doubts. Now all of us are enthusi- 
astic. To make claims is to walk 
a dangerous tightrope, but I must 
explain this enthusiasm to you. 


Benefits of the Program 


The ability to seriously consider 
the view of another person is in 
some ways the heart of the prison- 
ers’ problem. It is also, as noted, 
intimately connected with the dif- 
ference between a Great Books 
group in the free world and one 
in prison, where the participant 
views life from the bottom of his 
own little well. Communication 
from one well to another is diffi- 
cult. But as those wells got shal- 
lower and shallower, as the ability 
to abstract and view objectively in- 
creased, the prisoner's ability to see 
the nature of his relationships to 
other people and to society as a 
whole increased. He became a bit 
more able to live in the world, 
even if he approved of it no more 
at the end than at the beginning. 
In short, he had a healthier attitude. 

One prisoner, who had embraced 
a religion far from his tradition, 
not knowing the religion, but only 
that it would be different and 
would make him different and 
somehow more important, became 
genuinely interested in the religion 
itself and began to study it for its 
own values. This transition is the 
very definition of the movement 
from the bottom of the well to 
the top. Knowledge is no longer 
a function of what it can do for 
my case. 

From the administration’s point 
of view it was good and fitting, 
too, that the me abiers of the group 
were persuaded that here were 
people who engaged in an activity 
without having an “angle.” This 
was life without the big ‘fx hidden 
anywhere—for many an extraordi- 
nary experience. 

And there was sti ibility, which 
for the first time many ‘of these 
men were experiencing—the sta- 
bility of thinking for themselves. 
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and of finding the effort respected 
by all around them. This, inci- 
dentally, is one of the most remark- 
able features of the whole adven- 
ture: even among those who are 
not members of the groups, there 
is not the slightest tendency to 
regard the activity as odd or book- 
ish or sissified. The discussions of 
the groups are the common prop- 
erty of the whole compound soon 
after the meeting is over. In any 
event, the stability of the activity, 
despite its knack of shaking up 
ideas, is another happy contrast to 
the general pattern of the lives the 
inmates, in general, have lived. The 
stability is not imposed from above. 
There even may have been a 
softening of the tendency toward 
physic: al aggression on the part of 
some of the members of the group, 
perhaps because the first privilege 
to be removed is Great Books. 
From our point of view as edu- 
cators, and promoters of the group, 
we could not be happier. As far 
as we can determine, the group 
is “working.” It is providing the 
pleasures and the benefits of lib- 
eral education, just as groups do 
on the outside. And it has provided 
us with a pattern for such activities. 
From the point of view of the 
60 men (out of 1,100) who are 
currently active in the program, 
we have done what we said we 
hoped to do: we have given them 
two hours of absolute ly free dis- 
cussion every week; we _ have 
helped them to read things they 
would not otherwise have read. to 
analyze more acutely and to ex- 
press themselves more effectively. 
And they feel a greater power 
to get beyond themselves in look- 
ing at the world. They feel they 
have come out of the well. 


Maintaining Leadership 


In all of this we have not 
escaped our share of problems. 
Maintaining trained leadership for 
a program that meets once a week 
and now has six operating groups 
has been possible only because of 
the great devotion of the lay lead- 
ers from Oklahoma City and Cyril. 
In order to meet this difficulty, 
Mr. Gray and Mr. Quattrocki are 
now conducting le ader training and 
logic courses in El Reno so that 


the inmates themselves can pro- 
vide in the future at least a meas- 
ure of their own trained leadership. 

But despite our best efforts, the 
parole boards keep breaking up 
those old Great Books groups of 
ours. Our graduates swear they'll 
involve thenaelves in Great Books 
on the outside. Perhaps some of 
them will. So we forgive the parole 
board. 

I have written this in the con- 
viction that adult education activi- 
ties belong in the prisons. Since the 
El Reno experiment was started, 
we have used the same methods 
to begin a Great Books group in 
the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Seagoville, Texas. We have 
our eyes on some other prisons, 
Seagoville and El Reno have been 
successes. We have files in our sack 
now when we drive up to a prison 
to attempt to break in. We hope to 
crack a number of them. 

However: Caution! To you, 
should you ever take your adult 
program to prison, and to myself 
should I reread this essay and take 
my hosannas too seriously: This 
kind thing is not effective un- 
less you do what you do only 
because the activity itself is worth 
the while, the program good. Just 
promote it. If there's any good 
lying hidden, itll manage to get 
itself out. 

If you are lucky, you will man- 
age to stumble on the right ap- 
proach. We did. We had a program 
in which we believed, and we came 
by one means or another to the 
conviction that it was as good a 
program for a man behind bars as 
it was for a free man. We decided 
to treat the group as just another 
Great Books group in almost every 
way—and certainly in every essen- 
tial way. 

The only exception to this prin- 
ciple was our insistence on trying 
to neutralize the condition of im- 
prisonment by persuading the 
members of the group that they 
could really say what they wished 
—a piece of rhetoric happily un- 
necessary on the outside. The group 
was even allowed to make a spe- 
cial occasion of the last meeting 


of the year, a pleasant custom im- 
ported from some groups on the 
outside—though there the refresh- 
Conti n page 64 
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LEARNING TO WORK IN GROUPS: 


A Program Guide for Educational Lead- 
ers. By Matthew B. Miles. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1959, 304 
pp $5.00 

‘This book is an attempt to bring 
together what is now known about the 
practical problems of helping 
learn better behavior, and to 
apply this knowledge to the special and 
important case of American public edu- 
cation.” This definition of purpose by 
the author is, if anything, understated. 
For he has turned out one of the most 
universally useful manuals for self-train- 
ing by group members and leaders yet 
to come off the 

While the target audience toward 
which the book 1S aimed is the school 
and its numerous groups, from the class- 
room to the board of education, its prin- 
cl rhe Ss, 


peopl 


group 


esses, 


exercises are 
directly applicable to groups in industry, 


soci il 


te lhniques, and 


agencies, voluntary associations, 
government, religious institutions, and 

most directly—adult education. Mr. Miles 
has managed a happy marriage between 
ind pri sation which gives anybody 
who works with groups help in finding 
answers to both the ‘ “why” 


the “how” 


theory ; 


questions and 
questions in group leadership. 
Mr. Miles opens with a scholarly ex- 
imination of the nature of effective 
group behavior, in which he summarizes 
the findings of social science 
regarding the requirements of effectiv: 
group operation He then moves into 
in analysis of the training process and 
spells out the conditions under which 
people learn new ways of behaving 
groups He next presents a step-by 
step process for planning training pro 
grams, with rich illustration of useful 
work-sheets and alternative plans to fit 
different 


researe h 


Situations. 


60 


In his longest—and perhaps his single 
most useful—chapter, Mr. Miles describes 
in detail the wide variety of “Training 
Activities” that are available to develop 
insight, skills, and habits of good group 
membership. He gives practical sugges- 
tions regarding the designing of train- 
ing activities and the difficult assign- 
ment of “Taking the Trainer Role.” 
He closes with detailed suggestions for 
evaluating training. 

The central method that runs through 
Mr. Miles’ book is “learning by doing” 
accurately, learning by the 
analysis of here-and-now experience and 
by experimental practice. One of the 
most valuable aspects of the book _ is 
the rich collection of skill exercises, 
“experimental tryouts,” case examples, 
check-lists, and work sheets. These have 
author's deep 
familiarity with the literature of research 
in basic and applied group dynamics, 
as well as from his own extensive experi- 
ence as associate professor of education 

Teachers’ College, Columbia, a mem- 
ber of the staff at seve ral summer ses- 
sions of the National Training Labora- 
tories in Bethel, Maine, and a training 
consultant to a number of noneducational 
organizations. 

This book is based on sound scholar- 
ship. But it is eminently practical. Its 
style is clear and pleas: int. And its mood 
is optimistic. It’s the best of its kind 
yet to appear 


or, more 


been drawn from the 


Ma.cotm S$. KNOWLES 
Former Executive Director, AEA 


STRATEGIES OF LEADERSHIP Jn Con- 
ducting Adult Education Programs. By 
Alexander A. Liveright. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1959. 140 pp. 
$3.50 


This is a difficult book for me_ to 
review. I am consti intly tempted to com- 
ment on the author, not on the book. 
You see, I have watched the author per- 
form, off and on, for 20 years. And to 
be completely frank, the book answers 
all but the relevant questions—what pre- 
disposed the man to respond as he did. 
In other words, the book ends where it 
should begin: “What makes educational 
leaders tick?” 

When I teach my class in “Power and 
Policy Formation,” I always tell my 
students that all the important things 
cannot be taught; like how to “sense” 
the meeting, and how and when to 
respond. Or, as I say to illustrate my 
point, if you don't know she will say yes, 
mavbe you shouldn't propose. Mz wy I 
add, 1 know “Sandy” has the proper 
intuitions 

Now | go along with any effort to 
pass on what one has learned, par- 
ticularly when a Ph.D., is to be earned. 
However, I doubt if one really can! 
One can say, “I went down the road, 
here was a stone, there was a rut, drive 
carefully, but drive.” What I am trying 
to say is, | wish the author would write 
another book, remembering that “Truth 
was naked until parable clothed her in 
bright colors.” 


We, Mr. Liveright and I, agree on 
the fact that there is no leadership style, 
and that the group conditions the le ader 
as significantly as the leader the group. 
However, I lean toward the dynamics 
of leadership; a man who can strike 
sparks and ignite tinder. For example, 
to me, the miracle of the New Testa- 
ment was not the loaves and fishes, but 
the fact that men dropped their nets to 
follow. The leader, furthermore, must 
have something to give. One cannot 
make bricks without straw! All educa- 
tion is conditioned by its content. 

I was seriously disturbed at only one 
point in the book—the use of the auto 
worker annual wage program as an illus- 
tration of education. That was manipu- 
lation, not education. Education, from 
my point of view, assumes the obligation 
of giving individuals the knowledge of 
facts, even though they may be used 
against you. The time to educate is 
before policy decisions are 
after. 

Actually, much of the education dis- 
cussed in Mr. Liveright’s book assumes 
the organizational status quo: incum- 
bents solidifying their incumbencies! 
Sometimes I wonder what kind of a book 
“Sandy” would have written 25 years 
ago. ; 


made, not 


Seldom do I conclude a review with a 
disclaimer, but a sectarian should never 
review an institutional book. Neverthe- 
less, ending as I began, I suppose some 
books and their writers should be read 
between the lines, as one reads love 
letters. 

KerMiT Esy 
-rofessor of Social Sciences 
University of Chicago 


AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDU- 
CATION. Edited by J. Hartley Grattan. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 140 pp. 


Paper. $1.25. 


This small book offers selected writings 
that reveal attitudes and points of view 
regarding adult education during the last 
two and one-half centuries. These docu- 
ments show that men have long been 
concerned with the improvement of man 
as an individual. The concept that the 
quality of a society can be improved 
through the education of individuals and 
the consequent development of their 
greatest potentialities is not a new one. 
Neither is the idea of “lifelong learning” 
or group ventures. But techniques have 
improved. At its best, adult education 
pan 2 still is concerned first of all with 
the improvement of the individual, and 
“those who today are arguing that Amer- 
ican adult education needs a new dimen- 
sion in the form of the elements of liberal 
education are really seeking to bring «dult 
education more decisively into line with 

firm and rich American tradition 
the tradition of improving the whole 
man. 

Represented among the writers are Cot- 
ton Mather, Benjamin Franklin, founder 
of The Junto, Timothy Claxton, — 
Holbrook, Peter Cooper, John Lowell, 

W. R. Harper and Alexander Meiklejohn. 
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COLLEGE IN THE COUNTRY. Py Mildred 
E. English. University of Georgia Press, 
Athens, Ga., 1959. 120 pp. $3.00. 

College in the Country laid on my desk 
for a week while I picked up other ma- 
terial which I felt compelled to read 
on the subway ride from Chicago to 
Evanston. Finally, in an attempt to see 
the top of the desk, I gathered up all the 
remaining literature to be read before re- 
turning to the office, and discovered on 
top of the pile College in the Country, 
the book I just hadn’t found time to look 
at. 

After some manipulations for a seat on 
the train, and with several reading over 
my shoulder,I finally finished Ralph Me- 
Gill’s Foreword. The next thing I heard 
was the conductor at Howard Street say- 
ing, “Come alive bud, this is the end of 
the line.” By that time I was engrossed 
in the Studycades which Mildred English 
describes so interestingly in the book. 

Changing trains, but still reading, I 
found suddenly that I was not only into 
“Building Bridges to Other Centers, 
(Chapter V) but that I had missed my 
stop and was now compelled to walk 
back several blocks to my apartment. 

It was an interesting walk, however, 
in that I discovered enroute some of the 
ways in which the College in the Country 
program utilized local resources to the 
fullest degree. This may be the best 
way I can describe the fascinating style 
in which Mildred English presents the 
program of adult education conducted by 
West Georgia College. 

In a manner more lively than fiction 
she describes the story of an adult edu- 
cation program which most of us_ talk 
about, but seldom witness. The exciting 
tales of how adults can live, study, and 
work together to better understand thei: 
neighbors at home and abroad are things 
that the author puts into understandabk 
and interesting language. This book is 
for those who are interested in learning 
about a truly successful experience in 
democratic living—and a prime exampk 
of adult education at the grass-roots level. 


GLENN JENSEN 
Executive Director, AEA 


NEWSLETTER WRITING AND PUBLISH- 
ING. By Virginia M. Burke. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York, 1958. 113 Pp. 
$2.50. 

A practical how-to-do-it guide for per- 
sons and organizations who want to im- 
prove their communications. It answers 
questions regarding format, the reproduc- 
tion process best suited to needs, writing 
style, techniques to put the messag: 
across, and suggests editorial setups suited 
to various situations. 


SELECTED BOOKS FOR THE COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATOR. B: 
Karl W. Bigelow. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York. 1959. 26 Pp. $1.00. 

An annotated listing of books providing 
data on orientation, purposes and charac- 
ter of higher education, organization and 
administration, faculty, instructional pro 
gram and students. 


June, 1959 


“The user of this book, whether leader 
program designer, will find it both 
stimulating and practical.” 


CYRIL O. HOULE 


Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


STRATEGIES 
OF LEADERSHIP 


In Conducting Adult Education Programs 


By A. A. LIVERIGHT 
Foreword by Robert J . Blakely 


Vice President, Fund for Adult Education 


Based on a three-year study of representative adult education 
programs across the country, this book will help those who guide 
the several million adults taking part in some kind of informal 
adult education activity. The author points out that there is no 
“leadership style’ which is best for all programs. Therefore the 
volunteer leader is given detailed suggestions as to how to analyze 
and understand his program so that he may be able to fit his 
leadership to its requirements. 


$3.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


ON BEING THE BOSS. By Wilbur M. 
VicFeely. Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way, New York, 1959. 123 pp. $2.00. 
Practical pointers for improving skills 
in human relations for “the boss” big or 
little. That these skills also are those 
of the best types of leadership is made 
clear in the short chapters comprising 
the six sections of the book. True lead- 


QUALITY 


ership must be earned: the boss who 
relies on his title rather than his ability 
will get poor performance and little re- 
spect. Here are useful suggestions for 
working successfully with people, effec- 
tively coping with problems, docdiasiies 
administrative skills, exercising true lead- 
ership. The proven methods and _pro- 
cedures described will help the supervisor 
attain his objectives. 


Do you demand it? 


THE BISHOP METHOD OF CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION, 
by Bishop and Arch, will give it to even the novice in the 
field of sewing. It is the economical way to have quality 
clothing with a professional look. 


The Bishop Method teaches you the techniques that make 
it the talk of the clothing world: grain perfection . . . stay- 
stitching . . . cutting to fit. . . unit construction . . . and it en- 
sures a perfect garment every time. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


GETTING YOURSELF ACROSS. /6 mm. 
B. & W. Sound. 21 min. McGraw-Hill 
Text Films, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Purchase $115. Also rental 
and rental-purc hase. 


How personality helps in presenting 
ideas to an audience. Stressed are these 
necessary ste ps to successful communica- 
tion: preparation, sincerity, use of inter- 
Useful for 
specc h students. It is correlated with the 
text General Speech, by Baird and 
Knowe r 


esting words, confidence. 


ALL THE YEARS. Filmstrip. 15 min. B. & 
W. Sound, 72 frames. Leo Selzer Associ- 
ates, 368 East 69th St., New York 21, 
N.Y. Purchase: $9.00. 


This filmstrip shows how a community 
center for older people enriches the lives 
of the aging. It illustrates how a coopera- 
tive program between public and volun- 
tary agencies and private citizens can be 
developed. For adult education leaders, 
church and club groups. 


Fund for Adult Education. 


POINT OF DECISION. 16 mim. Color or 
B. & W. Sound, 17% min. Film Librarian, 
Dept. of Photography, Motion Picture 
Div., Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. Purchase $160 (color) $60 
(B. & W.) with Discussion Guide. 


A film to encourage discussion regard- 
ing administrative behavior. It tells the 
story of how policies affecting the guid- 
ance program ot a school are established 
by the administrator and the school board. 
Useful for administrators, teacher and 
parent groups. 


CONTINENTAL CLASSROOM. (NBC Tele- 


vision Network.) 


About 300 colleges and universities 
icross the nation will participate in “Con- 
tinental Classroom,” college course in 
physics, when it launches an expanded 
two-semester course in Modern Chemistry 
next fall. The first course will be televised 
in color. “Modern Chemistry” will be 
telecast Monday through Friday, from 
6:30 to 7:00 A.M., local time, starting 
September 28. The current Atomic Age 
Physics course will be repeated from 
6:00 to 6:30 A.M., Monday through Fri- 
day. Although this course was intended 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, U.S.A. 


announces the publication of 


AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 


By Edmund deS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr. 


Here is the first concise, up-to-date, factual report regarding the adult education field. This comprehensive 
study was carried out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, under a grant from The 
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IF YOU ARE AN ADULT EDUCATOR 


for high school science teachers, a large 
proportion of the participants are adults 
who wish to enlarge their knowledge of 
the science field. 


REMBRANDT: PAINTER OF MEN. [6 
mm. B.<cW., also Color. Sound. 18% min. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Purchase, 
B.cW. $105.00, Color, $192.50. Rental, 
B.W., $3.50; Color, $7.00 (Ideal Pic- 
tures) 


Narrated by Bert Haanstra for the 
Netherlands Government Information 
Service, this film was produced to mark 
the 350th anniversary of Rembrandt's 
birth. Sixty carefully selected Rembrandt 
canvasses now hanging in 29 museums 
throughout the world help to portray 
the character of the man as well as the 
technique of the artist, as the narrator 
skillfully adds insights. This is an out- 
standing film. 


BEHIND THE TICKER TAPE. /6 mm. 
B. & W. Sound. 21 min. United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
Free. Describes the growth of the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange. 


OUNMOUO OOO 


you will want to have the latest research findings about adult 


learning . . . adult attitudes and interests . . 


. motivation for learning . . . who the participants are . . . ad- 


ministration . . methods and techniques. . . 


. . program content and planning . . uses of discussion . . . lay 


and professional leadership . . . group research . . . the relationship of adult education to the community. e 
a ee a 
IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF AEA * 


you can save one-half the cost of this valuable book by ordering now. 
Price to MEMBERS of AEA $2.00 Price to Non-members $4.00 


Cloth, Approx. 300 pages 
ORDER IMMEDIATELY. BOOKS WILL BE SHIPPED AUGUST 1. 


Adult Education Association, 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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OTTO MO LEE LULLED CELL 


TOMO OO OOOO OO Oe 
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Michigan AEA Conference 


With “Adult Education and Commu- 
nity Development” as the theme, the 
Adult Education Association of Michigan 
held its annual meeting May 7-8 in 
Flint, with more than 360 educators in 
attendance. 

Carl Anderson of Eastern Michigan 
University presided at the opening ses- 
sion, and William Cave, University of 
Michigan, conference chairman, outlined 
the two-day program. A panel discus- 
sion, moderated by Edna Sommerfeld of 
Pennsylvania State University, had as 
participants Jesse P. Bogue and Gale 
Jensen of the University of Michigan, 
C. J. MecLanahan of Central Methodist 
Church, Detroit, Frank Manley of the 
Mott Foundation and Kenneth king, De- 
troit Public Library. 

Speakers at the first day’s luncheon 
were Leonard Gernant of Western Mich- 
igan University, retiring president of 
Michigan AEA, and Joseph Anderson of 
Detroit. Henry Ponitz of the Michigan 
State De partment of Public Instruction 
presided at the banquet which followed 
an afternoon of standing 
committees. Speaker at the banquet was 
Robert Burns, of the University of Chi- 
cago, whose topic was “Leadership Train 
ing and Community Development.” 


meetings of 


Officers elected during the second 
morning session were Robert Sharer, 
Michigan State University, president; 
Hamilton Stillwell, Director, Division of 
Adult Education, Wayne State Uni 
versity and University of Michigan 
president-elect; Muriel Fuller, vice presi- 
dent; James Harrison, Michigan State 
University, secretary, and Henry Ponitz 
treasurer. 

Maurice F. X. Donohue, Dean, Uni- 
versity College, University of Chigago 
was the speaker at the final session 
Meetings of the Michigan Association of 
NAPSAE and of the Michigan section of 
the state Library Association were held 
in connection with the conference. Mich 
igan AEA now has a membership of 
630, it was announced at the meeting. 


June, 1959 
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Audio-Visual Convention 


Six organizations in the audio-visual 
field will hold meetings in connection with 
the annual convention of the National 
Audio-Visual Association, scheduled 
for July 25-28 at the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. These organizations and the 
dates for their meetings are: Educational 
Film Library Association, July 24-26; AV 
Workshop for Industrial Training Direc- 
tors, July 27; Association of Chief State 
School Officers, July 26-28; Agricultural 
Audio-Visual Workshop, July 27-28; AV 
Conference of Medical and Allied Sci- 
ences, July 27; and Religious AV Work- 
shop, July 26. 


Scholarships Are Offered 


Forty scholarships of $75 each are being 
offered by the University of Wisconsin to 
men and women who wish to enroll in the 
annual four-weeks Proseminar in Family 
Financial Security Education, to be held 
June 22-July 19. Candidates for scholar- 
ships should hold bachelor’s degrees from 
accredited collegiate institutions and also 
full-time positions in secondary schools 
or colleges. The program includes  lec- 
tures, discussions, field trips, and mate- 
rials dealing with basic economics, money 
management, insurance, savings, invest- 
ments and the like. 


Section on Aging To Meet 


AEA’s Section on Aging will hold two 
meetings during the Annual Conference 
on Aging at the University of Michigan, 
June 22-24, it was announced by Martin 
Tarcher, Chairman of the Section. On 
the opening day of the Conference, the 
Section members will meet at 4:15 P.M. 
to discuss a program for the annual AEA 
Conference to be held in Buffalo Novem- 
ber 5-8, and to consider plans for objec- 
tives and program. There also will be a 
meeting of the Section Project Committee 
on Sunday evening, June 21, to consider 
drafting of a proposal for a Section project. 


BERGEN EVANS says: 


“In my own personal work and 
for my students when preparing 
for their exams, | have found the 
Barnes & Noble College Outline 
Series highly satisfactory refer- 
ence books.” 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Third Biennial Conference on 
Residential Adult Education 

The third biennial conference on resi- 
dential adult education will be held 
August 23-29 in Tiengen, Germany, The 
conterence topic will be the philosophy 
of residential education. Representatives 
of 10 European countries, in addition to 
those from the United States and Canada 
will attend. Although the number of 
representatives from the United States 
and Canada will be limited, the Section 
on Residential Adult Education of the 
AEA is inviting a few more Americans 
and Canadians to attend. A few subven- 
tions for travel, not to exceed $500 are 
available. Applicants should send inqui- 
ries to Peter E. Siegle, The Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
4819 South Greenwood, Chicago 15, IIli- 
nois. Please indicate whether or not a 
subvention will be required. 


Adult Education in Television 


The American Library Association is 
cooperating with the Bell System  Sci- 
ence Telecasts in finding ways whereby 
libraries can help stimulate group discus- 
sions following television programs on 
commercial stations. 

Since January 18 “The World of Ideas” 
over the CBS television network has been 
implying that listeners should turn off 
their set at the conclusion of the program 
and carry on home discussions. Word 
has been received that this series—which 
has the cooperation of AEA, CNO and 
NAPSAE—will be renewed for another 
13-week period at the conclusion of its 
present series. 

In Des Moines the adult education 
program of the public schools is now 
presenting a 13-week series on “A Citi- 
zen’s View” which is based on the report 
of the Governor's Commission on 
nomic and Social Trends in Iowa. 


kico- 


Arizona AEA Elects Officers 


Hanotp Leusa, Phoenix, was elected 
president of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of Arizona at the annual meeting 
held May 9 in Phoenix. Other officers 
named were John F. Prince, vice presi- 


dent; Mrs. Katherine Arnold, secretary; 
and the Rev. George Walker, treasurer. 
All are from Phoenix. 


e Inexpensive, handy paperbacks 
e Over 140 titles; wide variety of subjects 
e Available at most bookstores 

e Write for complete list 


105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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lf You‘re Concerned With 


Informal Discussions 


743 North Wabash Avenue 


Virginia AEA Elects 


The Adult Education Association of Vir 
ginia at its recent meeting in Fredericks- 
burg, elected E. R. Outten, Richmond 
as president. Named to serve with him 
were Ruth Kolling, Abingdon, Mr. Fields 
secretary, and Wendell Lewis, Norfolk, 
treasurer. K. A. Scheider, Richmond, 
and S. R. Crockett, Roanoke, were elec- 
ted delegates to the national AEA Con- 
ference. A featured spe aker at the meet 
ing was Philip Klein, President of AEA 


Awards for Book Outlines 


Awards of $1,000 each tor the six best 
book outlines on the subject of executive 
leadership in the United States will be 
made by The Fund for Adult Education, 
the Fund has announced. Commissions 
of $8,000 each will be given to one or 
more of the award winners to permit de- 
velopment. of their outlines into book- 
length essays. The book awards are part 
ot a broad program designed to encour- 
age the best thinking on the nature of 


public leadership. 


Meetings 


The American Library Association will 
hold its 78th annual conterence June 2 
27 in Washington D. C. Theme of t 
conference is “The World of Book 
Emerson Greenaway, director of the F 
Library of Philadelphia, and ALA pre 


dent, will be in charge of the meetir 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM 


Plan to attend the 


9th Annual Conference of the 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, U.S.A. 


Thursday, Nov. 5 Through Sunday, Nov. 8, 1959 
STATLER HILTON HOTEL 


GENERAL SESSIONS: Internationally known speakers 


SPECIAL INTEREST SECTIONS: Cooperative planning to advance 
theory, knowledge and practice 


CONSULTATION CLINICS: Problem-solving work groups 


Plus Exhibits, Meetings of Regional Adult Education Leaders, and 


To Register now, or to obtain further information, write: 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Chicago 11, Ill. 


“Building Goals for Public School 
Adult Education” will be the theme of 
the 7th annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Adult 
Educators November 3-5 at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Buffalo. 


Community Theater 


The National Community Theater 
Center of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division will hold a summer 
session June 22 to July 17, open to del- 
egates trom community theaters through- 
out the country. Programs for the 
session are intended to help potential 
leaders increase their knowledge of the 
philosophy and functions of the commu- 
nity theater. Robert E. Gard is director. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Nancy R. Hoffmann, University of 
Wisconsin. | ; 


Names in the News 


Pau. Essent of the Institute of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Mrs. Essert have returned 
from Afghanistan, where Dr. Essert served 
as consultant to the University of Kabul. 
Dr. Essert is a former president of ABA. 


Rospert H. PLumMer, Associate Pro- 
tessor of Education, and Director of Stu- 
dent Affairs and Service at Flint College, 
this summer will serve as a staff member 
of the Institute of Counseling and Guid- 
ance Training at Northwestern Univer- 


sity, it was announced by the University 
of Michigan. 


Rosert B. Burr has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Training 
Directors. He is manager of Training and 
Development for the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. 


Atvin C, Evuricu has been named 
chairman of the Commission on Health 
Careers of the National Health Council. 
Dr. Eurich is executive director, educa- 
tion division, of the Ford Foundation, 
and vice president of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 


The Workers’ Education Conference of 
the American Labor Education Service 
was held at the Carnegie Endowment 
International Center. 


The AF of L-CIO Department of Edu- 
cation reports a good response to its 
“film-of-the-month” plan. The plan makes 
it possible for Saal or regional groups 
to select a total of nine films during a 
12-month period. 


The Trading Post 


Only you can stock The Trading Post, 
which appears in this periodical _bi- 
monthly. Needed are ideas of all kinds— 
new programs, new courses, new  tech- 
niques, new promotional devices. Send 
yours now to: Walter Gray, Jr., Com- 
munity Workshop, Oklahoma City Li- 
braries, ; 


Liberal Education 
Continued from page 59 


ments might be a bit more elabo- 
rate. So we played it straight; and 
it turns out that was the only way 
to play it. , 

The sum of the matter lies some- 
where in this. The prisoners have 
gone out of their way to make 
plaques for their leaders. They 
have asked the prison administra- 
tion how much of their small sav- 
ings it will allow them to contrib- 
ute to the furtherance of such 
liberal education elsewhere. They 
have read some books and have 
learned some things and are happy 
for it. 

But we who have worked with 
them have learned more and are 
even happier for that. What we 
have learned, really, is not how 
to promote Great Books in prison, 
but what the world looks like in 
there, and how much of what put 
our friends there resides in us, too. 

For my part, | now have sev- 
eral friends who are welcome to 
move to my street when they get 
out. I should like my son to grow 
up knowing them. : 


Adult Leadership 
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A Preview of the New 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Published by the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
MALCOLM S. KNOWLES, EDITOR 


The Handbook of Adult Education is destined to be the avwthori 
tative working tool and standard reference for everyone who works 
with adults. It will be published in the fall of 1959, at $7.50. As a 
special membership privilege, AEA members may order the Handbook 
at the prepublication price of $6.00. Use order blank on back cover 


Table of Contents 


Part I: BACKGROUND AND OVERVIEW 


Chapter 1: What Is Adult Education? by Robert J. Blakely, The Fund 
for Adult Education 
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n the United States, by Malcolm S. Knowles, former Executive Direc 
tor of AEA 
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Chapter 23: Adult Education in Labor Unions, by Joseph Mire, Na 
tional Institute of Labor Education. 


Chapter 24: Adult Education in Libraries, by Grace T. Stevenson, 
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Chapter 26: Museums and Art Institutes and Adult Education, by Clif 
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AT LAST—THE WORKING TOOL 
YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


To make your job in adult education easier 
and more productive, the 


1960 Edition 


of the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


@ A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard working tool of 


everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 10 years. 
@ Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you up-to-date on: 


® the role of adult education in today’s society 

® the various philosophies of adult education 

® new developments in learning theory and change theory 
® how to build adult education programs 

® the best of the new methods and materials 

® the training of adult educators 

® winning public support 


® adult education in councils, business and industry, colleges, agriculture, foundations, 
government, health and welfare, international organizations, labor unions, libraries, 


mass media, museums, proprietary and public schools, religion, voluntary associations 


® « current directory of national organizations in adult education, and recent literature 


@ If you want to know what adult education is all about . . . where it is going . . . and where YOU 
fit in . . . this is the guidebook for you. 


Use this coupon 

psecnenee=siniinateieemenmeaneemnnne = ene ntencnited - BE THE FIRST— AND SAVE MONEY, TOO! 
Adult Educction Association 

743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 


AEA members only may order the Handbook at 


Please reserve copies of the new Handbook of Adult Edu . ‘ - ° 

- lication pri f i f li- 

cation in the United States at the special pre-publication price of a pre-publica price of $6. Price after publi 
$6, for which | enclo P . 

“ ies cation (hopefully November) will be $7.50. Send 

your order now, with check or money order, to 

Pe eae reserve your copy which will be among the first 


off the press. 


city Zone State 


The Handbook will be shipped in the Fall of 1959 
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